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In Our Opinion 














HARRIET ROUILLARD RETIRES 


For more than a year we have been 
trying to brace ourselves for the 
shock, but it is still very upsetting. 
Harriet Rouillard has left the editor’s 
chair which she inherited back in 


1947. 


Foop For THOUGHT has never been 
an easy magazine to manage. When 
an editor is not able to pay for con- 
tributions she may often be at the 
mercy of her friends, colleagues and 
what the mail-man brings. To take 
these contributions coming from all 
parts of from excellent 
writers and some not so good, on a 


Canada, 


wide range of topics, and transmute 
them into a magazine of integrity and 
worth has been a monthly miracle. 
This journal is the product of many 
minds and hands, in the best sense a 
cooperative project, but it has always 
displayed the stamp of its editor. Like 
her it cared for things: for people and 
causes, for ideas and principles, and 
Its 
editorials were clear and vigorous but 
never did they rant. 


for a good English sentence. 


Few journals 
with a comparatively tiny circulation 
enjoy the respect that this holds in 
many parts of the world. 


You will be glad to know that Mrs. 
Rouillard is now a member of the 
Editorial Board and also of the 
National Council. The strength and 
judgment that you have noted in her 
editorials will be applied to other 
areas of Association work. 


You will also wish to welcome 
Eleanor Graham who has been a 
successful writer and editor for a 
number of years, as she takes over as 
Editor with this issue. R.K. 


BOOKS 

No one who reads can be anything 
but happy at the removal of the ten 
per cent sales tax on books. Although 
the tax has been vigorously protested 
for twenty-five years, it is only now 
looking back that most of us realize 
with angry astonishment that Canada, 
alone of the British Commonwealth 
countries, penalized the literate. The 
publishers, who should be as pleased 
as any group, have a few complaints; 
but these we think are a perfunctory 
way of letting the Minister of Finance 
know that they are no easier to suit 
than any other kind of business. For 
example, the prices in the spring cata- 
logues now in print are based on the 
old figures; again, the old tax has 
already been paid on the large spring 
stocks of imported books now in the 
warehouses. However, these snarls 
should be straightened out in a few 
months’ time. Meanwhile the temper 
of the invoicing departments of the 
booksellers and publishing houses 
will grow increasingly irritable. 





The cover picture is a photograph 
of Junior Room No. 7, Six Nations 
Day Schools. 














Nevertheless the removal of the 
sales tax still does not make books 
as reasonably priced as they should 
be. If the publishers are innocent of 
making an unfair profit, then it is 
surely time they experimented with 
less costly production methods and 
materials. something is 
being done but there is little evidence 
that anything has been learned from 
the and = inexpensive 
volumes turned out regularly by the 
British houses. 


Possibly 


handsome 


RELATED matter, import duties, 

is brought to mind by a note in 
the UNESCO publication, Courier, 
and amplifies the editorial comment 
in our November issue. This maga- 
zine tells us that the United Kingdom 
is about to ratify the international 
agreement which will rid most educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural mater- 


ials of import duties. Thirteen na- 


tions, among them Sweden, Philip- 


pines, Yugoslavia and Israel, have al- 
ready put the agreement in force and 
eighteen others have signed it but 
have yet to ratify it. Duties are eli- 
minated books, 
magazines, music scores, works of 
art, articles for the blind, educational 
films, film strips, newsreels, sound re- 


from newspapers, 


cordings, and_ scientific equipment 
where the consignee is approved. Also 
the countries subscribing to the agree- 
ment propose to give import licenses 
and foreign exchange for publications 
required by public libraries. 


We would like Canada to be a full 
party to the agreement, not only to 
lower the prices of the items involved 
but as an acknowledgement that a tax 
on the food of the mind and the spirit 
is as unjust as a tax on salt. 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 

Being overcome with the year-end 
madness that shows itself in making 
long lists of plays and films and 
books such as the ten best or ten 
most vicious, one friend was recently 
compiling a list of things which he 
could most easily do without. High 
on his list was the creation of more 
organizations. Most of us might 
agree with him. 


Nevertheless, there is one British 
organization which has no counter- 
part in Canada. We may be able to 
get along without it, but the particular 
services that it performs are much 
needed here. It is the National Book 
League which started out as a society 
promoted by book-sellers but several 
years ago was taken over completely 
by the book readers. Unlike the book 
clubs of North America, which are 
simply schemes to market what some 
well-intentioned people feel the rest 
of us should read, the National Book 
League is a genuine consumers’ 
movement. When book festivals and 
fairs are organized, and scores of 
them are held during the year, they 
are planned in relation to the needs 
of the book buyer, not just to display 
some one product. Touring exhibi- 
tions are also sent out with the same 
purpose in mind, exhibitions on such 
subjects as England’s Literature and 
History, Hobbies and Reading, Bri- 
tish Social Services, the Women of 
Britain. Members (and there are 
more than 40,000 of these) receive 
a journal entitled Books which keeps 
them informed about new books, as 
well as providing a regular budget of 
news about authors. Members living 
in or near London can use the League 
headquarters, with its library, res- 





taurant, bar and meeting rooms—a 
friendly attractive center. New au- 
thors are regularly introduced to the 
reading public by the League. Its 
leading social event of the year is a 
cricket game between League mem- 
bers and a team of authors. This is 
hardly a Grey Cup spectacle, but it 
has its possibilities. 


FORUM STUDY NEAR COMPLETION 

On March 16 three members of the 
“UNESCO Study Committee” which 
has been studying National Farm 
Forum will broadcast a discussion of 
what they have learned. Readers of 
Foop ror THoucut will remember 
that this study was started in Novem- 
ber, 1951, and has been going on ever 
since. There are three main parts: a 
look at the history and development 
of the project, a careful investigation 
of the communication techniques used 
and an assessment of the effect of 
Farm Forum on the people in a single 
country. These three sections will be 
brought together into a single report 
which is being edited by R. Alex Sim. 


In the time since the study was 
commenced the field known as “tech- 
nical assistance” for underdeveloped 
regions all over the world enlarged 
and expanded. The purpose behind 
the Farm Forum study is to identify 
any principles that have been worked 
out in Canada which might be of use 
in other countries that are attempting 
to educate their adult population by 
the use of radio. In the face of this 
the report is certain to receive 
critical attention in many parts of 
the world. 


It is still too early to know how 
much we can learn from the study 
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for the work of adult education in 
Canada. However, this secondary 
purpose will be followed up vigor- 
ously. A meeting has already been 
planned where members of the study 

will discuss the survey 
with members of the National Board 
of Farm Forum and pass on com- 


committee 


ments and recommendations. 


COORDINATION OF CANADIAN 
POLICY AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


In response to a request from the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs forwarded a special 
report on the formation of Canada’s 
policy in United Nations matters. The 
text, from which the following infor- 
mation has been extracted should be 
of broad interest, since the processes 
it describes similar to those 
followed in the shaping of Canada’s 


are 


foreign policies in other spheres. 


The Department of External Affairs 
usually assumes primary responsibili- 
ty for consultation with other govern- 
ment departments, for the preparation 


of recommendations on policy, and 
for the subsequent interpretation and 
presentation of policy at internation- 


al meetings. The special interests of 
other departments or agencies of the 
Canadian Government are reflected 
by their participation in the forma- 
tion and presentation of Canadian 
policies in respect to the following 


United Nations bodies: 
Agriculture... 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Citizenship and Immigration 
Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 


Civil Service Commission . . . 
All United Nations bodies (person- 
nel questions). 


Finance... 
All United Nations bodies (ad- 


ministrative and budgetary ques- 
tions). 


Finance (in consultation with the 


Bank of Canada) 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. 


Justice... 


Human Rights Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council 

Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive 
Business Practices of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Labour... 


International Labour Organization. 


National Defense . . . 
Disarmament Commission. 
Collective Measures Committee. 
United Nations Military Observers 
(for example, in Kashmir). 


National Health and Welfare . . . 
World Health Organization. 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund. 

Social Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Narcotics Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


Post Office... 


Universal Postal Union. 


Transport... 
International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization. 
International Telecommunications 
Union. 








W orld Meteorological Organization. 
Transport and Communications 
Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council. 


The above list is not exhaustive. It 
is intended merely to indicate which 
Canadian departments have majo 
and functions with re- 
spect to various units in the United 
Nations system. 


_ 
continuing 


The Canadian system for arriving 
at co-ordinated and mutually 
United Nations 
main features: re- 
sponsibility and flexibility. Ultimate 
responsibility 
body 


con- 
sistent policies in 
matters has two 


with a 
the Canadian Cabinet 


rests single 
which 
approves and accepts responsibilities 
for the policies which are to be advo- 
cated by Canada in United Nations 
bodies. Below this level, responsi- 
bility for a number of subjects is 
assigned to the different departments 
which have an interest in those sub- 
jects. Residual responsibility 
with the Department of External 
Affairs and. within it, with its United 
Nations Division, for dealing with 
subjects whch are not the direct con- 
cern of any other department, and 
for ensuring that subjects which were 
not foreseen in the inter-departmental 
division of responsibility are dealt 
with in the appropriate place. The 
same department and division have 
primary responsibility for coordina- 
tion of policy on all United Nations 
subjects, and for ensuring that all 
interested authorities 


rests 


are consulted 
before decisions are taken. Within 


this framework of responsibility, pro- 
cedures have been developed whose 
object is to provide the greatest pos- 
sible degree of flexibility—to ensure 


that prompt, intelligent and consistent 
decisions are taken on the multitude 
of questions which arise as a result of 
Canada’s association with the United 
Nations. 


A REBUFF 


We quote the following sad facts 
and comment from the Manchester 
Guardian of February 12: “The 
Minister of Education has announced 
a cut of ten per cent in the grants to 
be made next year to the bodies res- 
ponsible for organizing adult educa- 
tion—that is, 
the Workers’ 
tion. No worse field for this derisory 
economy could have been found. The 
saving will lie between £30,000 and 
£40,000. The damage done may be 
incalculable. 


to the universities and 


Educational Associa- 


A frost nips plants at 
the growing points. .. . The advance 
of adult education in this country is 
a thing to be proud of. Between the 
wars, the numbers of students attend- 
ing organized courses in liberal sub- 
jects (as distinct from vocational or 
technical training) ran rather above 
fifty thousand. Since the war, this 
figure has been roughly trebled. The 
rise has levelled off, but in no year 
has there been no advance in some 
part of the field. . . . The effect will be 
to rebuff the voluntary bodies, the 
universities, and the W.E.A., and to 
turn people—or some of them—to 
the statutory bodies, who do very 
sound and useful work in their own 
way; but in a different way. The 
responsible bodies took last year’s 
check without protest. They should 
rouse themselves to receive this year’s 
cut with a roar of protest.” 





Joint Planning Commission 


On February 13th the Joint Plan- 
ning Commission met in Toronto for 
a day-long discussion. The Commis- 
sion represents more than a hundred 
information and receiving 
organizations and government depart- 
ments, and through it they are able to 
pool experiences, discuss problems, 
try to avoid duplication of material 
and discover what services have been 
neglected or overlooked. Its purpose 


giving 


is not policy-making, nor even direct 
planning, but rather sifting and clari- 
fying 


common or complementary 


aims. 


With Alan Klein as 
moderator, Miss Florence Philpott of 
the Toronto Welfare Council, Mr. 
Arnold Ward of the Y.M.C.A. 
National Council and Mrs. Helen 
Marsh of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare took part in a 
panel discussion of “Channels and 
The 
specific logjam they had in mind was 
caused by the mass of printed matter 
flowing in and out of their offices. 


Professor 


Bottlenecks in Organizations”. 


Miss Philpott good naturedly made 
her grievance as a consumer quite 
plain. She believed herself to be a 
bottleneck because too much material 
came from too many sources at the 
same time, too much material came 
too frequently from one source and 
most of the material was unsolicited 
anyway. She had neither the time nor 
the facilities to classify it and see that 
it reached those who might make use 
of it. But, she said, she tended to act 
as a channel when she knew the 


organization and was familiar with 
its publications, when the appearance 
of the publication was attractive, 
when the table of contents was easily 
found and when the central idea of a 
given article was clearly indicated in 
the title. But Miss Philpott felt she 
was only too seldom exposed to this 
amalgam of virtues. 


Mr. Ward remarked that as middle- 
men between producers and consum- 
ers of printed material the Y.M.C.A. 
people came under considerable criti- 
cism. Why, they were asked, did they 
not distribute to the local units more 
of the material sent to the national 
organization. There were valid 
reasons for this, he went on to say. 
Local clubs are actively caught up in 
day-to-day programs. They do not 
know what to do with the flood of 
publications as they have no means 
of classifying or filing them. The real 
need is for help on specific programs 
and this must be immediate. The 
national office, of course, did direct 
material to groups that could use it 
but this accounted for the disposal of 
only a small part of what came in. 
The remainder went unread and un- 
used. Mr. Ward suggested that pro- 
ducers might ease the situation all 
round by consulting national organi- 
zations once or twice a year to learn 
whether or not the publications they 
send out are pertinent to the 
organizations’ functions and projects. 


Mrs. Marsh, speaking for the pro- 
ducers, claimed there was by no 
means too much material sent out. 





She thought, too, that the work of 
planning, evaluating, producing and 
distributing material was one process 
requiring the producer, the middle- 
man and the consumer for its success- 
ful execution. She emphasized, more- 
over, that distribution of material re- 
quired time, space and skill, it was 
no job for volunteer workers or 
inexperienced part-time help. From 
her view what national organizations 
badly need is trained staff to see that 
the most rewarding use was made of 
the vast quantity of printed material 
available to them. 


In his summing up Mr. Klein 
directed most of his questions—for 
he felt that few answers had emerged 

to the producers. He asked: how 
can it be determined that the product 
is related to the needs of the con- 
sumer? is there really much 
printed material in distribution? does 
it go to the wrong people? are the 


too 


middlemen and consumers really im- 


posed upon as recipients of this 


abundance ? 


These and other germane questions 
clearly had the sympathetic attention 


of the listeners and the problems if 
by no means near solution were at 
least lucidly and forcibly stated which 
is the first stage in a sequence of 


logic. 


GUEST from UNESCO, Mrs. 

Elizabeth Beeson, head of the 
Western Hemisphere Unit, Division 
of Voluntary Assistance, spoke on the 
Gift Coupon Plan operated through 
her office. It was evident that the 
idea gripped the imaginations of the 
representatives at the meeting, and 
we feel our readers may be equally 
interested. 


In broad outline the plan is a 
means by which societies, clubs and 
other groups can undertake to supply 
educational, scientific and cultural 
equipment to a chosen project in any 
one of thirty countries. The choice 
of projects will be amongst those 
located, screened and approved by 
UNESCO. Thus duplication of assis- 
tance or impractical schemes are 
avoided. The money raised, any- 
where from $50 to thousands of 
dollars, is used to buy UNESCO Gift 
Coupons, which have a value of $10 
each. This money can be raised, by 
the way, by the sale of 25c stamps 
which come in booklets of forty. 
UNESCO will supply these stamps 
free up to any amount which an 
organization feels it can collect. The 
proceeds from the sale of one booklet 
will buy one $10 coupon. However, 
the coupons may be purchased direct- 
ly with cash. The coupons are then 
sent to the selected project according 
to instructions supplied by UNESCO, 
Coupons to the value of less than $50 
are welcome of course but in this case 
the Voluntary International Assist- 
ance Division determines where they 
would be best spent. Whatever the 
country of choice the coupons are 
accepted by certified dealers as a sort 
of international money order and the 
recipients use them to purchase the 
equipment specified in the letter that 
accompanies them. Detailed informa- 
tion may be had by writing to the 
Voluntary International Assistance 


Division, UNESCO. New York. 


Mrs. Beeson mentioned a unit of 
currency shortly to be put into circu- 
lation for special uses by the United 
Nations. It has the beguilingly 
futuristic name of Unum. A Unum 





can be bought in any U.N. country 
for the current equivalent in that 
country s of $5 U.S.A, 
for that 
American exchange. Thus, under- 
written so to speak by the United 
Nations, it will be as freely and in- 


and 
in 


money 


can be traded sum 


deed as welcomely negotiated as the 
once lawful five dollar gold piece. Fo1 
$5 Canadian it would be even harder 
money. 


ROFESSOR C. E. Hendry, in 

speaking before the J.P.C. about 
his trip to India for the International 
Conference on Social Work, seemed 
intent on dispelling misconceptions 
about that sub-continent to which, he 
felt. many 
liable. He 


that faced by the growing-pains of the 


westerners were only too 


reiterated his conviction 
giant-muscled India, by the inchoate 
nature of her struggle to justify her 
nationhood, we of the western world 
prove “timid, unimaginative, un- 
realistic” in our attempts to help her. 
Indeed, our absorption in techniques 
and problems of jurisdiction tended 
to narrow our range of sensibility so 
that we were dangerously placid over 
small accomplishments and as danger- 
ously lacking in the breadth and hu- 
manity required to recognize the mas- 
sive scale on which Indian needs our 
assistance. For one thing “adult 
education has a tremendous job to do 
[to help] chronological adults [be- 
come] emotional and ethical adults 
as well”. And “the most important 
fact in the world today is that we are 
in the midst of a revolution. It in- 


volves ethical and religious changes 


as well as education, economic and 
military. [It is] a vast revolt against 
deprivation”. 


To these problems “a 
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highly individualistic approach is un- 
realistic. A wholesale approach is 
the only way to deal with them.” 


From his experiences in India and 
what he saw and learnt in Israel on 
his way back to Canada Mr. Hendry 
developed what he described as impli- 
cations for the west. No country, he 
said, has a monopoly on _ under- 
“We need to take a 
look at the effects of industrialization, 
technology and urbanization on hu- 
man values here before it is too late.” 


development. 


The Indians are already concerned 
about what industrialization will do 
to them, he pointed out. Further. 
there is “an urgent and imperative 
necessity for greater interdisciplinary 
collaboration here in Canada. It 
not enough to collaborate on relative- 


Is 


ly simple two-dimensional projects, 
we have to pick out some targets that 
are so important that we must throw 
into them everything that is within 
us.” In this context he spoke of the 
poverty that prevails in underpopu- 
lated parts of Canada, of the tensions 
in the social absorption of new im- 
migrants, of the conditions met with 
in disorganized urban neighborhoods. 
Mr. Hendry considered it verged on 
hypocrisy to send Technical Assis- 
tance abroad while at home we are 
still duplicating one another's work 
and resisting one another's ideas. 


The final and summarizing state- 
ment made clear that now while the 
future is being determined in so many 
crucial places and at so many crucial 
levels, international technical 
operation, valuable as it is, is by no 
means all; it must be accompanied 
by humane and generous understand- 
ing and by the courage to recognize 


co- 





the magnitude of the problems con- 
fronting us. 


HE members of the Commission 


divided into four groups to 


discuss the time, program and prepa- 
ration of the forthcoming Spring 


Planning Meeting. It was noteworthy 
that despite the very human reluc- 
tance of most people to fill out forms. 
the circulation of a questionnaire well 
before the 
recommended. 


meeting was strongly 
It was also agreed 
that the date should be chosen some- 
where between the middle and the 
end of April. A of the 
reports from the groups indicated a 
need for help in determining the 
method as well as the content of the 
program, a desire to consider both 
short and long term planning and 
especially to differentiate between 
topics of general interest to Canada 


summary 


and topics of particular interest to 
the organizations present. 


@ Bertrand Russell in a recent article 
writes, “A dictatorship of men of 
science would very soon become hor- 
rible”. What he has to say further is 
most cogent, of course, and he 
stresses the real danger of leaving 
government to men of highly rare 
and specialized talents. Nevertheless 
why is it assumed that power in the 
hands of scientists is necessarily more 
corrupting than power in the hands 
of any other group. One may guess 
that it is because scientists are sup- 
posed to be unconcerned with the 
humane studies. This is not true of 
the mathematician, Bertrand Russell, 
nor is it true of a great many others. 
And surely if the evil of dictatorship 
ever comes into being, who controls 
it will be of academic interest only. 
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Edueational Problems of 
Canadian Indians 


by Martha Champion Randle 


QO understand the educational 
needs of the Canadian Indians 
one must know something about thei 
unique position among the \ 


minorities which Canada 


ari 
, alten p 
ing to assimilate. One great difference 


Is 


from the position of other minorities 
pl 
ed as a public responsibility and that 
responsibility has been delegated to 
a branch of the federal government. 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the D 

partment of Citizenship and = tmmi- 
gration. Another apparent dil 
ference is that the Indians are “old 
Canadians”. 


is that the Indians have been ace 


and 
aborigines. not immi 
than seeking a new 
homeland, they seek to hold on to a 
small portion of their original home 
land, having away. ceded 
sold the great bulk of Canada to the 
Crown. 


grants: rather 


civen 


A less apparent diflerence. but one 
of enormous importance in all deal- 
ings with Indians. is their resist 


Lhe 


The 


foundation of this opposilior Is Com- 


or actual hostility to assimilation 


plex, its causes manifold. These cau 
could he divided into two la ze divi 


sions: both could be documented at 
length. Briefly. the first division 
comprises the differences in cul 
ture between the Indians and_ the 
Whites: the second comprises th 
historical accidents of the contacts 


between Whites and Indians and the 
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subsequent facts of the relationships 
the Whites 


the dependent Indians. 


between dominant and 


Under the first heading. note that 
the Indians before the advent of the 
Whites were culturally in the Stone 
\ge, only a few of them practiced a 
rudimentary agriculture, the popula- 
tion was small and scattered, and only 

few groups. such as the Iroquois 
and the peoples of the North West 
Coast. had organized social groups 
larger than the band. In addition, re- 
member that they spoke non-Indo- 
Kuropean (The Indian 
languages are based on different prin- 


languages. 


ciples of organization and make learn- 
ing English or French much more 
dificult for the Indians for 
speakers of other Indo-European 


languages. such as Slavic or Greek.) 


than 


Religion, social organization, eco- 
nomic life. and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, “ethos” —that difficult 
to define sine qua non, the value of a 
certain way of life which determines 
the things for which men live and die 

all these were vastly different for 
the Indians than for the Whites. New 
Canadians recently from Europe and 
Old Canadians less recently from 


Europe share the same background 


culture. like variants of the same 
species, while aboriginal Indian cul- 
ture was so different that it could 














cies, though in the same genus. 


The 


Indian 


second series of causes for 
hostility 
to assimilation stems from the histori- 
cal contacts of Whites and Indians. 


and the subsequent history of this re 


reluctance or even 


lationship. Almost everywhere at first 
the Indians welcomed the Whites with 
thei 


and 


strange and wonderful ways: 


soon became 


they dependent 
upon the newcomers for their prod- 
ucts—iron kettles and axes. guns and 
traps, beads and cotton cloth. tea and 
rum. This economic dependence, the 
erowth of the fur trade. the involve- 
ment of Indians in the wars with the 
French and with the Americans. the 
encroachment of pioneers on Indian 
lands. and the eventual segregation 
of the Indians on Reserves scattered 
the the 
facts of Indian history that we learn 
in school. 


across continent—these are 


Life on reserves is all that the last 
three or four generations of Indians 
have known and the facts of reserve 
life are the important ones today in 
actual relationships between Indians 
Whites. life is 


sentimentalized romanticized in 


and Pre-reservation 

and 
film and fiction. the “noble red-man” 
may be eulogized by White or Indian 
orators on occasion: antiquarians 0! 
ethnologists may write of “our debt 
to the Indian” in the first cultivation 
of corn and tobacco, or the impor- 
tance of the Indians in the early wars. 
but 


with 


those who are actually dealing 


Indians in day-to-day life. are 
dealing with a people who have been 
made dependent through an authori- 


tarian. centralized, paternalistic ad 





be compared to a totally distant spe- 


ministration of their affairs for the 
past century. 


Segregation of the Indians on Re- 
serves furnished the basis for isola- 
tionism and passive resistance; and 
“wardship” status, though conceived 
with humanitarian intentions, dis- 
couraged initiative. Direct relief or 
yearly doles from tribal funds encour- 
aged dependency. Dependent adults 
resent their status and easily succumb 
to lethargy and irresponsibility. 


On the other hand, the Indian Af- 
fairs Branch in Ottawa has a difficult 
task. They have to manage the affairs 
of the Indians under one Indian Act, 
through a centralized bureaucracy in 
Ottawa. We talk 
though they formed one homogeneous 
hut that is far from true. 
There are many kinds of Indians in 
Almost every one of the 600 
vroups in Canada has a distinct his- 
tory of relationship with the domi- 
nant Whites. Almost every one of the 
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about Indians as 


group. 


Canada. 


different eco- 
nomic and social problems. Over 200 
different aboriginal languages were 
originally 


Reserves faces 


spoken by Canadian In- 
Different ways of life charac- 
terized the different ecological areas; 
there 


dians. 


were the Eastern hunters and 
fishers. the agricultural lroquois, the 
Caribou hunters. the West Coast fish- 
ermen. the nomads of the north. And 
at the present time. each of the 105 
different Indian Agencies has unique 
ecological, educational, and adminis- 
trative problems. 


Many intelligent Indians feel that 
the education of their people is their 
most pressing need. Some progress 


has been made in educational facili- 












































ties; about 200 new day schools have 
been built since 1946, and the budget 
for educational purposes has been in- 
creased yearly. The government sub- 
sidizes 76 residential schools, about 
half of them Protestant and half Cath- 
olic. Many Indians are opposed to 
boarding schools because they take 
the children away from their parents 
during the formative years, and be- 
cause many of the returning adoles- 
cents are critical of or unfitted for In- 
dian life. The government is provid- 
ing day schools wherever children 
can be transported to school daily. 
But the residential schools will con- 
tinue to fill the need for schooling for 
problem children, children of broken 
homes, and children whose health 
needs constant care. And among semi- 
nomadic peoples or widely dispersed 
small populations boarding schools 
provide the sole solution. 


Obtaining first-class teachers is a 
pressing problem, for good teachers 
are in demand all over Canada. 
Ideally, the Indian teacher should be 
emotionally well-adjusted, well-train- 
ed in teaching, adaptable to Indian 
life, and with personality and tem- 
perament suitable for leadership and 
adult education work. The govern- 
ment has recently increased teaehers’ 
salaries, but teachers are still in short 
supply. Training more Indians as 
teachers and giving them preference 
in their own communities is a step in 
the right direction. 


Almost 30,000 Indian children are 
in school today, yet only about 400 
have reached the high schools. There 
are many reasons for this appalling 
lack of higher education—poor teach- 
ing in the lower grades, late entrance 











School No. 3, Six Nations Day School 


into school, isolation of Indian groups 
which makes going to high school a 
question of leaving home, unavaila- 
bility of any higher training except 
in academic subjects which may not 
appeal to the Indian or offer him 
anything he wants. Whatever the 
cause, this obvious failure demands 
some new philosophy of education 
and some sweeping change in pro- 
gram. 


Such a new philosophy of educa- 
tion would be decentralized and, 
above all, geared to the specific needs 
of each Indian community. Special 
skills for different groups are a prime 
necessity. Of course academic train- 
ing should be given those whose apti- 
tude and temperament warrant it. 
Teachers should be trained in guid- 
ance so that they can relate the aca- 
demic training they give to possible 
and practical vocations for the In- 
dians. Vocational and technical train- 
ing should be made available during 
the 7th and 8th grades as well as for 
high school students. Among those 


groups where no high schools are 
available, continuation schools with 
practical training in farming, trap- 
ping, conservation, carpentry, etc., 














































































































































































should be provided. Wherever pos- 
sible teachers’ loads should be re- 
duced so that they can undertake 


community programs and adult edu- 
cation. 


Over 4,000 Indian children have 
never been in school. Many of these 
youngsters live a semi-nomadic life 
in the north but they could attend 
short sessions in seasonal camp-type 
schools. If ethnologically trained 
teachers could be obtained for short 
school sessions and if they could 
contribute practical know-how to the 
adults they would eventually win the 
assent of some parents to sending 
their children to boarding schools for 
more education. 


The attempt to follow the typical 
Canadian curriculum should _ be 
abandoned where it is not succeeding 
and a flexible curriculum adapted to 
the specific requirements of each 
group of Indians should be adopted. 
Only in two areas has the general 
Canadian curriculum met with much 
success among Indian groups: in the 
North West Coast and among the Six 
Nations Iroquois, and in both of 
these areas the Indians had a more 
complex culture at the time of the 
first contacts with the Whites and 
both groups are now in populous 
areas. Over half of the high school 
400 come from these two groups. 


The Iroquois Reserve near Brant- 
ford, Ontario, is in many respects 
situated favorably. There is a suffi- 
cient population, over 6,000, to give 
the community cohesion and _ self- 
respect; the Reserve, 50,000 acres, is 
located near the industrial cities of 
Brantford and Hamilton where many 








Indians are employed; and the coun- 
try towns of Hagersville and Cale- 
donia provide high schools for the 
youngsters where they do not meet 
the discrimination that they would 
find in larger centers. 


There is a school population of 
about 900 on the Reserve, dispersed 
in 14 different schools, half of them 
with two rooms. Some of the 7th 
and 8th graders are brought by bus 
to a two-room central school, and 
with the completion of a new central 
four-room school next year, all 7th 
and 8th graders will attend the cen- 
tral school. Buses take high school 
students, about one hundred of them, 
to Caledonia and Hagersville. 


The Ontario curriculum is followed 
and the county school inspector in- 
cludes the Reserve schools in his area. 
The superintendent of the schools on 
the Reserve is himself a member of 
the Six Nations and with two excep- 
tions all of the teachers are Indians. 
The Indian Affairs Branch would be 
justly proud if they could attain as 
much for all of the Canadian Indians. 


Sponsored by the Canadian Social 
Science Research Council, the writer 
has conducted a survey of the 8th 
graders on the Six Nations Reserve, 
interviewing the youngsters, giving 
them tests of aptitude, non-verbal in- 
telligence, vocational interests, tem- 
perament, etc. To generalize about 
this study without citing the detailed 
supporting evidence, my conclusions 
are that for those with average or 
above average intelligence the present 
system is working fairly well. Most of 
these youngsters go on to high school 








with a fairly even chance in competi- 
tion with their White neighbors. 


However, those with capacity below 
the average conclude their schooling 
with the 8th grade or at 16 which is 
the age at which leaving school is 
permitted, and for these youngsters 
the present system provides very little. 
Their English is sub-standard, they 
are inarticulate and only semic-liter- 
rate. The curriculum is too crowded 
for them and they have a hard time 
keeping up with what is going on 
around them; they have learned little 
that will be of any practical advan- 
tage to them, and the majority of 
them are unhappy during their school 
hours. 


Since the Six Nations schools make 
such a good showing compared with 
other Indian groups it may be carping 


to criticize their conventional system, 
but it seems to the writer that consid- 
erable improvement could be attained 
by giving the regular Ontario curric- 
ulum to those with average or above 
average Capacity and instituting spe- 
cial classes for the rest. Teachers of 
such special classes, freed from the 
necessity of keeping up with the cur- 
riculum and preparing their students 
for entrance examinations, would be 
able to devote more time to the spe- 
cific needs of their students and could 
adjust their teaching to their students’ 
capabilities and interests and make 
these youngsters’ schooling a more 
happy and worthwhile experience. 


The New Indian Act, about which 
there was much controversy and pub- 
licity, came into force in September, 
1951. In regard to education there 
are no important changes. The age 


at which attendance is required re- 
mains seven years, though “The Min- 
ister may permit an Indian who has 
attained the age of six years to attend 
school”. 


Indians are allowed to leave school 
if they have passed the entrance ex- 
aminations for high school, no matter 
what their age. This means that the 
child of 12 or 13 who completes the 
Sth grade is no longer required to 
attend school. This standard does 
not equal the standards of the various 
provinces, which insist that a child 
attend school until a given 
matter what 
passed. 


age. no 


grade he may have 
Religious freedom is confined to 
the choice of Protestant or Catholic 
schools. Those who profess neither 
of these faiths must attend a school 
nominally either Protestant or Cath- 
olic. Since this is generally the law 
in Canada, it is perhaps asking too 
much to demand greater freedom for 
Indians, but it deserves mention. 


The New Indian Act envisages the 
gradual evolution of Indian groups 
into self-supporting municipalities 
through enfranchisement of whole 
groups. In this way it is thought that 
the dilemma can be resolved: the In- 
dians can retain their Indian-ness in 
self-contained but be- 
come full citizens of Canada, giving 
up their dependence upon the Indian 
Affairs Branch and yet retaining 
their cultural identity. Only progres- 
sive and drastically improved educa- 
tional methods which include pro- 
grams for adult education can pos- 
sibly prepare the Indians, psychologi- 
cally and economically, for this tre- 
mendous change. 


communities 









AS one of the judges in the recent 
Farm Forum Essay Contest it 
was my duty to read a large number 
of the essays sent in by members of 
Forums from coast to coast. 


| found it a deeply moving ex- 
perience largely because of the evi- 
dence it of the human as 
opposed to the economic and educa- 
tional values in the Farm Forum 
movement. , 


gave 


At a time when many of the social 


and economic forces which press 
upon people are taking them away 
from the community and its interests, 


this one is bringing them together. 


Twelve or thirteen years ago those 
of us who were in at the very begin- 
ning of this work were attempting to 
formulate in minds the 
long-term objectives of the project. 
I had come very recently from about 
ten years’ experience in educational 
the University of 
Alberta and I was not convinced then 


our own 


broadcasting at 


and am not convinced now, that the 
broadcasting of information has very 
much lasting educational value in it- 


self, Knowledge is the product of 
hard study and a great deal of 


thought. and listening is a small part 
of the process of learning. 

My own hope for National Farm 
Radio Forum at that time was that it 


would do three things: 


Restore the lost sense of com- 


munity or neighborhood which was 





Farm Forum Twelve Years After 


by E. A. Corbett 


once the chief characteristic of rural 
life; 

(2) Help people to realize that 
there is much to be gained from 
group discussion of common prob- 
lems and in group planning to meet 
those problems. Not everyone has the 
same blind spot and when people talk 
things over together, somehow light 
breaks through and thinking is clari- 
fied ; 


(3) And that growing out of the 
first two would come the conviction 
that the Lord helps those who help 
themselves: the principle of self-help. 


After reading my quota of these 
essays I am convinced that wherever 
the Farm Forum has been strongly 
established in a community over a 
period of years these three objectives 
have been realized. 

A few years ago at a meeting of the 
farm leaders in one of the western 
provinces, | was told that the Farm 
Forum was of very little value in that 
province because it dealt in an ele- 
mentary fashion with problems that 
the farm people were discussing forty 
years ago and many of which had 
been long since solved. 


This appeared to me at the time to 
be just about the most specious argu- 
ment I had ever listened to. Most of 
the men who spoke on that occasion 
were getting on in years and it seem- 
ed to me they completely overlooked 
the fact that there was a new genera- 





tion growing up on the farms, most 
of whom had not attained the 
intellectual distinction and economic 
security of those present and were 
therefore still eager to learn. 


This attitude of “others may 
reason and welcome, but we are the 
boys who know” is one of the things 
that weakens any people’s movement 
because it widens the gulf between 
the top management and the people it 
is supposed to represent and is in 
essence a refutation of a 
democratic principle. 
ments would be much stronger if 
their top brass would keep in mind 
that the boys on the back concessions 
are still worth listening to. 


basic 


Farm move- 


Another fact overlooked in that 
argument was that there is one aspect 
of rural life which for many 
thousands of farm people has not 
changed very much in the last forty 
years, and that is the feeling of 
isolation and loneliness of those who 
live in remote rural communities. In 
nearly all of the essays I read, this 
purely human value of the Farm 
Forum was emphasized. The Forum 
had brought back to the community a 
warmth of friendly feeling, a sense of 
individual belonging that had almost 
completely disappeared. Into this 
fireside neighborhood the re- 
cently arrived immigrants from other 
countries 
there 


new 


were and 


about 


invited 
feeling 
having made them feel at home. 


being 


was a good 


Here, for example, is a quotation 
from the Story of Green View Forum 
of Carragana, Saskatchewan: 


“No one is barred and as a result 
we have members representing votes 


for every political party which has 
had a candidate in this constituency. 


“We also have adherents of at 
least five religious denominations. 


“We or our forefathers have come 
from the following countries: Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, the Ukraine, 
Germany, Sweden, Russia and the 
United States. 


“This only touches on the fringe of 
the varied interests of our members 
and yet we can get together, talk a 
lot, argue a little, debate all ideas and 
come to a majority opinion accept- 
able to all for the report of our 
findings.” 


The second striking thing in these 
essays was the number of writers who 
emphasized the way in which the 
Forum had taught hitherto silent, shy 
and reticent neighbors to express 
opinions clearly and with confidence. 
This is perhaps one of the best results 
of the Farm Forum movement. | 
have been constantly amazed when 
attending annual provincial and 
national conferences of the Farm 
Forum, at the facility of expression of 
the delegates. This is the best kind 
of training for citizenship because it 
often represents an awakening sense 
of responsibility on the part of a 
formerly self-centred individual for 
the community in which he lives. 


Archie Johnston, author of The 
Story of Burlington Forum, Prince 
Edward Island, referred to this 
development in his essay: 


“We have observed that members, 
who prior to joining Farm Radio 
Forum often hesitated to venture an 
opinion in public are now sure 





Mrs. Leland Pound, centre, of Ancaster, Ont., was author of “The Story of Trinity 
Forum” which won the grand prize for all Canada in the National Farm Radio 


Forum Essay Contest. 


James C. Wilkinson, left, is Secretary of Trinity Forum, 


and Harry Lindsay, right, is President. 


enough of themselves to be able to 
lead meetings and express themselves 
with a clarity and conviction which 
reflects credit on their Farm Forum 
training.” 

This 
clearly concisely 
apparent the themselves. 
Many of those which did not reach 
the prize-winning level were never- 
theless well-written and __ logically 
developed statements. On the whole 
there was evident a better command 
of English than in a similar high 
school I assisted 


oneself 
also 


ability to 


and 


express 
was 


in essays 


essay contest in 


judging not long ago. 


There can be no doubt about the 
third objective. It has always been 
a recognized principle in adult edu- 
cation that unless the study group 
sooner or later finds some way to 
relate the thinking of its members to 
a definite program of action it is not 
likely to last long. In fact, I shall 
be surprised if the Unesco survey 
does not show that the mortality rate 
of Forums is in many cases due to 
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the failure of the group to agree 
upon some plan of action within the 
community. 


The secret of the success of the St. 
Francis Xavier movement in Nova 
Scotia is the fact that group thinking 
finds immediate expression in group 
planning and action. 


In most of the essays I read, this 
aspect of Forum activities was left to 
the closing paragraphs, as though the 
writer realized that this was the 
punch-line of the whole story. Here 
are the human interest anecdotes, 
some amusing, some moving accounts 
of a whole community rallying to 
help a neighbor who had suffered 
tragic misfortune, or united in a move 
for better schools; better public 
health, improved facilities in the 
home or any one of a dozen public 
welfare projects. 


One such community effort was 
described by Bicknells Corners Forum 
of Napanee, Ontario: 


“On March 31, 1951, the large 
brick dwelling of one of the Forum 





families was burned to the ground 
with all the contents. The members 
of the family barely escaped with 
their lives. Our Forum and those of 
nearby to their 
clothing. 
The 


Forum sponsored a shower which 


communities came 
with gifts of 
bedding, food and furniture. 


assistance 


brought a generous response. And of 
course the neighbors, most of them 
Forum members, helped to clean up 
the debris after the fire. and assisted 
in rebuilding.” 


One of the astounding things about 
the Farm Forum project is the small 
amount of money it costs the 30,000 
people who follow the program in 
organized listening groups. Of course 
it costs the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation a great deal of money. 
but that is what a publicly owned 
broadcasting system is for, and I 
doubt if there is any service the CBC 
offers the Canadian people that gives 
a more abundant return in terms of 
good public relations. When the 
chips are down the CBC will continue 
to find, as it has in the past, that the 
farm people of Canada are among 
its strongest supporters. 


On the other hand I doubt if there 
is anywhere in the world an educa- 
tional program serving as many 
people at so little cost to themselves. 
The annual budget of the National 


Farm Forum Office is not much larger 


than the salary of a university presi- 


dent, and they are not usually over- 
paid. Certainly an organization like 
Unesco which must make sure that 
every cent of its income is wisely 
spent, would not contribute $16,000 
toward the cost of a thorough scien- 
tific survey if it were not convinced 


li 


, 
, 


that National Farm Radio Forum has 
developed an educational technique 
valuable to rural people everywhere 
in the world. 


A Toronto 
man told me some years ago that: 
“These Forums are just giving .the 
farmers ideas, getting them all stirred 
up, they can make enough trouble as 
it is, let sleeping dogs lie.” 


well-known business 


Well, 


friends 


there are my farmer 
you are not supposed to 


have ideas—they’re dangerous, 


you 


there not 


people in business or 


Fortunately 
many 


are very 
else- 
where in Canada who believe in the 
mass mind, and who would if they 
could, set a limit to freedom of speech 
and freedom of discussion. But there 
are some in the farm 


even move- 


ment. 


Another argument which has been 
used against the Forum is that it 
presents a biassed approach to many 
major Canadian economic problems: 
that it does not present all the facts in 
The 


occasions on which this has happened 


the situation under discussion. 


have been very few but the point 
is that it must not happen at all. 


The surest way to destroy this or 
any other program of a like nature 
would be to allow it to represent the 
prejudices or even the convictions of 
one group of people as opposed to 
another. 


The National Farm Radio Forum 
has been a great and useful experi- 
ment in adult education. I believe 
it will grow in strength and useful- 
ness in the difficult years ahead. 





Dilemma of a Stateless Person 


by Erica Neuhaeuser 


| AM in the midst of a new and 
strange experience; since June of 
this year I have been a kind of a 
prisoner of Canada and a sad feeling 
is aroused because | remember too 
vividly the same situation in Hitler’s 
Germany. In other have 
learned that my stateless passport ex- 
pired last June and cannot be re- 
newed. In case | want to go abroad 
1 will have to write to Ottawa for a 
certification of identification and it 
takes months to get it. 


words: | 


“But why?” everybody asks me, 
learning from my accent that I came 
from Germany. “You are a German, 
arent you?” “No, [ am an Austrian 
by birth.” “Now, you are an Aus- 
trian, it’s very simple, you have to go 
to the 
passport.” “No, sorry, | am not an 
Austrian actually.” “Why?” “I had 
the Czechoslovakian citizenship.” 
“For heaven’s sake 


Austrian consulate to get a 


are you also a 
Czech?” “No. I am a Czech no more, 
Hitler invaded Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938 and claimed the Sude- 
tenland, my father’s birthplace, for 
Germany.” 


because 


The interrogator, nearly exhausted, 
starts again: “But you were born in 
Germany, weren't you?” “Yes,” and 
Il try again to explain the mysterious 
case: “T° was born in Germany of 
\ustrian parents who became Czecho- 
slovakian like me.” “But after all you 


got German citizenship in 1938?” 
“No, not me. If I applied for a pass- 
port to go to Switzerland I was re- 
fused because German officials were 
told to allow passports only to those 
people who were affiliated with the 
Party 

not an 


so called urgent cases. I was 
urgent case at all, nor a 
Party member.” “But you lived in 
Germany during the war—as what? 
“Not at all. As a 
ethnic you 


As a German?” 
V olksdeutsche, 
call it here.” 


German 


Here the poor questioner is ready 
to give up: “But dammit! and after 
the war?” “Nobody knows, neither 
Austrian, nor German, nor Czecho- 
slovakian, a stateless person, hanging 
in the air. I really don’t know where 
| belong, myself.” 


The only thing I know, is that 1 
changed my nationality several times 
without my wishes, without having 
been asked. Due to the Treaty of 
Versailles I got the citizenship of 
Czechoslovakia, a country whose 
language I could not speak at all and 
in which I had spent only a week of 
my life in Prague, the golden town, 
my mother’s birthplace. I lived ai 
this time in the western part of Ger- 
many, in the French occupied terri- 
tory of the Rhineland after World 
War One. I didn’t mind, only I found 
it an ironical fact to belong to so far 
away a country in Eastern Europe 





with a Slavic language. In the thirties, 
when hardly anyone with a German 
passport could travel abroad, | dis- 
covered the tremendous value of my 
passport with which I could enter 
every country of Europe without a 
visa. Then due to Hitler’s changes 
in the European map my passport and 
my citizenship were taken away and 
I got nothing, not even a passport in 
return. If Versailles was a mistake 
and it had no success in restoring 
some kind of order to Europe, Hitler 
brought far greater disorder. We, the 
people, were only objects to be push- 
ed around like checkers on the Euro- 
pean checkerboard. 


So I came to Canada as an immi- 
grant without a real country, a so- 
called fatherland, behind me. There- 
fore my situation is a strange one, 
too, from the psychological view- 
point; unlike an immigrant | cannot 
look longingly back to an old country. 
What old country? Austria its 
lamor days as I remember it from 


in 
¥ 
the vivid narrations of my mother? 
I never lived there and only visited 
there for short stays. Germany? Our 
family members were very critical 
of lots of things in Germany, especi- 
ally were they opposed to the Hitler 
regime with its Prussian spirit again 
frightening the world. 


I lived in different European coun- 
tries and I like, yes I admire, foreign 
countries and I feel at home quickly. 
Certainly I have my likes and dis- 
likes, too, and | make comparisons 
as a traveller and eternal stranger is 
always doing, but until now I have 
felt as a guest in each new country, 
having been really at home nowhere. 
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In this “split mentality” I came to 
Canada as an immigrant, to stay for 
good, for the first time dealing with 
the new and delightful fact of becom- 
ing a citizen by my own choice. It 
certainly made an impact and instead 
of looking longingly back to an old 
home country I am looking longing- 
ly forward to becoming a citizen of 
a new and real home country. 


®@ Getting acquainted with new sur- 
roundings demands efforts which 
must not be underestimated. Every 
human being is apt to be a creature 
of routine. For the immigrant this 
means living and behaving as he has 
done formerly, and to remain on the 
edge of the society which has re- 
ceived him. The marginal man has a 
peculiar characteristic: he remains 
stagnant. Cut off from the environ- 
ment in which he was born, insensi- 
tive to the environment to which he 
has been transplanted, he takes no 
part in either of two adjustments: 
accepting material progress with 
difficulty, he will be completely shut 
out from any spiritual adjustment. 
It is here that one must look for the 
cause of the conspicuous antagonism 
towards successive waves of immi- 
grants to countries where the rhythm 
of evolution has been particularly 
rapid. As long as the levelling effect 
of Canadian life has not taken effect, 
the unadapted immigrant will remain 
at the stage of socio-cultural evolu- 
tion of his own country at the time 
of his leaving it. 


From an address by Nicolas Zay 
as published in Canadian Welfare for 
February. 
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Drama on Wheels 


By John Loughlin 


NE of the theatre’s most venture- 

some fledglings is travelling the 
highways and byways of the Aus- 
tralian countryside like the strolling 
players of Tudor England on a unique 
pioneering mission. This interesting 
experiment is the State-sponsored 
Travelling Theatre of Victoria. 

In its first four years of life, it 
has blazed a trail of first class theatre, 
ballet and music that has touched 
hundreds of hamlets and towns from 
one end of Victoria to the other, and 
has become a permanent feature of 
the rural scene to serve these new 
audiences it is creating. 

Wherever you go in Victoria its 
emblem, the owl of Athene, symbol 
of the Greek Goddess of Wisdom, 
stares down at you from billheads in 
the most unlikely little towns. 

Four years ago, few of these towns 
had ever seen a theatrical perform- 
ance. At that time, only two active 
dramatic societies existed in Victoria 
outside Melbourne. In 1952 there 
were 80. 

It had been almost impossible to 
take good music on tour because of 
the wretched state of the pianos in 
many local halls. Now, under the 
stimulus of the Traveling Theatre, at 
least 20 towns have raised money by 
voluntary efforts and bought new 
pianos. Many others have put their 
instruments into good order. Six- 
teen centres have raised funds to buy 
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equipment for playing recorded 
music. Forty musical societies have 
sprung up. 

At least one group has tackled the 
formidable feat of staging a full grand 
opera, and another has inaugurated 
an annual Shakespearean festival. 
Local groups are engaging music 
teachers and professional artists to 
visit their towns. All this activity 
springs directly from the influence of 
the Travelling Theatre. 

The Travelling Theatre constitutes 
a major part of the work of the Vic- 
toria Council of Adult Education. It 
is not, in itself, a production unit. 
With financial backing from the 
State Government, it is able to engage 
professional groups or companies of 
suitable calibre — either local or 
overseas. As a non-profit venture — 
though it is now close to breaking 
even — it is not limited in choice 
of companies nor entertainment by 
box office necessities. 

The most ambitious undertaking so 
far was a full-scale tour of the “bush 
circuit” last spring by George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Saint Joan”, produced 
by the National Theatre Movement, 
a State-endowed organization. Ac- 
tors, scenery props, lighting equip- 
ment and wardrobe were packed into 
a huge trailer-van, emblazoned with 
the emblem of the Travelling Theatre. 

The same company had recently 
completed a run with a highly im- 








Photographer Cliff Bottomley recorded the Traveling Theatre’s one-night stand at the small 
Victorian township of Mortlake, with Shaw’s SAINT JOAN. 


pressive production of Shaw's drama 
during the National Theatre arts fes- 
tival in Melbourne. It was beauti- 
fully costumed and elaborately staged. 
Yet it was transferred almost in its 
entirety to shire halls. school halls. 
mechanics institutes. public halls and 
memorial halls. throughout the State. 
sometimes in the face of 

credible difheulties, 


almost in 


There were only 18 in the company 
including a manager. an electrician. 


and a mechanic. Most of the players 
doubled parts, and 
scenery. For extras they used mem- 
bers of local drama societies chosen 
ahead to fit the costumes carried by 
the company. 


manhandk d 


In seven weeks they covered 
miles and gave 


s000 


55 per lor Mmances 


<ix evening shows, and two matinees 
for schoolchildren practically every 
week. The evening shows were al- 
most all one-night stands in widely 
separated towns. 


\fter local receptions which fol- 
lowed each evening performance, the 
whole company had to return to the 
halls at midnight to dismantle and 
load and lighting. 
Rarely would the exhausted company 
reach their beds before 1.30 or 2 
im.. only to be up at 8.30 a.m. for 
an early start. 


They travelled distances ranging 
hetween 60 and 120 miles between 
towns. Arriving. they had to set to 
work at once, setting up the stage for 
the next performance, a job which 
ordinarily took three hours. 


stage settings 


On one 





occasion the troupe was bogged down 
and took eight hours to travel 46 
miles, arriving half-an-hour before 
the show was due to start, with an 
audience of 700 waiting. They opened 
on time with pieces of scenery still 
being unloaded. 


Reg. Gillam, who had the dual role 
of the Dauphin on stage and producer 
back stage said: “We faced the im- 
possible so often that we became 
quite philosophical about difliculties. 
We had to perform a miracle night 
after night to stage some of the big 
scenes on small stages. We were 
nearly always dead tired, but the 
sense of taking part in an exciting ad- 
venture really kept us going.” 


William H. Dowey. the English 
Manager and stage director. said the 
reception the country audiences had 
given to “Saint Joan” had been re- 
markable. they had 
played to full houses and warmly en- 
thusiastic audiences. 


ver \ where 


Three times a year. the Travelling 
Theatre takes full professional com- 
panies on tours lasting about eight 
weeks each. 


Country towns also responded ex- 
cellently to performances of the “Mer- 
chant of Venice” and “The Taming 
of the Shrew”. thus demonstrating 
once again the universal appeal of 
Shakespeare well presented. These 
were presented by the Anew Me- 
Master Company. on a visit from 
England. 


\ contrast was provided by an 
American company, The Everyman 
Theatre, which presented a contem- 
porary comedy by Ronald Jeans 
called “Young Wives’ Tale”, J. b. 
Priestley’s “An Inspector Calls”. 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Importance of 
Being Earnest” and Moliére’s classi- 
cal comedy. “The Miser”. 


Altogether some 180 performances 
were given on these tours to audiences 
totalling 49,000 adults and children. 


Ballet was introduced to the coun- 
try audiences by the National Theatre 
Movement’s ballet 


( ompany 


company. Form- 
of 42 were 22 
an orchestra of 14, and six 
hands. Among the dancers 
from the internationally 
noted Ballet Rambert. Joyce Graeme, 


ing this 
dancers 
stave 


were six 


principal dancer of that company, 
who had remained in Australia to 
build up the Australian Na- 
tional Company, was one of them. 
In four weeks this company gave 35 


young 


shows at one-night stands to audiences 
that totalled 15,000, 


The \dult Education 
works out the tours in such a way 


( ouncil of 


that at least 200 country centres each 
see two productions a year. 


Smaller groups can be sent to 
many places too small or inadequately 
served with facilities 


Travelling Theatre visit. 


even for a 
Many tours 
by individual artists keep interest 
high. 


Related to the aims of the Travel- 
ling Theatre is another aspect of the 


Members of the cast of SAINT JOAN unload 
luggage at the hotel. 





Council of Adult Education’s country 
activities — its travelling art exhibi- 
tions, arranged in co-operation with 
the National Gallery of Victoria. 
Lecturers accompanying the exhibi- 
tions say that interest continues to 
grow each time these exhibitions go 
on tour. 


Theatre, ballet, music and art are 
all part of the general program of 
the Council of Adult Education for 
raising the tone of country town com- 
munity life in Victoria. 


“The touring shows”, says Colin 
Badger, Director of the Council, 
“create interest by bringing new cul- 
tural experiences to country com- 
munities. They prepare the way for 


the adult education services to fol- 
low. 


“They encourage the towns to form 
their own drama, ballet, art and dis- 
cussion groups. And these in turn 
prepare the communities for the third 
and more active phase — the growth 
of vigorous communities organizing 
their own cultural, education and en- 
tertainment activities, with evening 
classes, visiting _ lecturers, 
libraries. 


and 


“Few towns that have been visited 
by parties of musicians, by the Travel- 
ling Theatre, or by the art exhibitions 
have not since developed music, 
drama or art groups.” 

—UNESCO. 


Taking the Theatre 
to the People 


By Eggret Nielsen 


HAT the co-operative movement 

can do just as much for the in- 
tellectual life of a country as for its 
material life is proved by the activity 
of the Co-operative Theatre in Den- 
mark, 


Although the Co-operative Theatre 
has existed only since 1948 it is now 
the leading theatre in the Danish 
provinces, and last season four troups 
of players gave over 350 perform- 
ances. 


The plan for a Co-operative Theatre 
was brought before the 30 district 
meetings of the Danish Wholesale 
Society in the autumn of 1947, and 
the immediate result was the organi- 
zation of three or four district theatre 


circles composed of neighbouring 
societies. By January, 1948, so many 
circles had been started that repre- 
sentatives from the districts met and 
formed a_ national organization 
called Andels-Teatret (Co-operative 
Theatre). 


While the task of this national 
organization was to undertake the 
production of plays, the theatre circles 
were delegated the job of arranging 
performances in the localities — a 
method which guaranteed audiences. 


There was, of course, some scepti- 
cism, even among co-operative mem- 
bers during the first year, and many 
unforseen problems arose, but one 





by one the difficulties, including the 
most important finance — were 
overcome. During the first two years 
the grant from the Danish CWS was 
limited to $1,400.00 [this and other 
sums have been changed to their 
approximate value in the Canadian 
dollar| to cover the initial expenses 
and a guarantee of $7,000.00 from 
the Co-operative Bank, which also 
was guaranteed by the Danish Whole- 
sale. After the new 
had demonstrated its worth to the 
community it received a grant of 
$7,000.00 a year from the State film 
fund to subsidize the circles where 
attendances were sufficient to 
cover expenses. For the same pur- 
pose the Wholesale Society grants 
$1,400.00 to $2.800.00 a year, al- 
though the Co-operative Theatre is 
quite independent of the Wholesale 


Society. 


organization 


not 


Responsibility for administering 


the Co-operative Theatre is shared by 


a board of directors and the manag- 
ing-director, who was formerly pro- 
ducer in one of Copenhagen’s leading 
theatres. The managing-director is 
solely responsible for selecting the 
cast. Only professionals are used. 
They are free-lance, having no con- 
tracts with other theatres, and all be- 
long to the Actors’ Union. They are 
paid in proportion to the number of 
performances they give, the average 
pay being about $12.00 a day, out 
of which the player must pay his own 
living expenses and costumes (except 
historical Actors with 
longer and more important parts re- 
ceive a higher rate of pay. but there 
are no so-called stars. It is teamwork 
that counts. 


The managing-director 
the plays to be performed, but the 
final choice rests with the board of 
directors. who are appointed at the 
annual general meeting. 


costumes}. 


suggests 


The Co-operative Theatre has 
opened up a new audience among 
farmer members, who seldom attended 
either the theatre or the movies. 
In itself this fact is very important, 
because essentially we can here create 
new patterns of thought and action. 
Our purpose is to make people think, 
to take them out of the humdrum of 
their daily lives, and bring them free 
to face the great problems of our 
time, in family life, in society at 
large, in philosophy, and in religion. 
We should like to help them to learn 
to use these new insights in making 
their own life richer and more sub- 
stantial, 


| have outlined the cultural aspect 
of our work. As to the organizing 
apparatus: there are about 150 
theatres in Denmark. Each theatre 
circle consists of the wholesale or- 
ganizations which are in natural con- 
nection with the surrounding country. 
They join together in a Co-operative 
Theatre on the same principle on 
which the wholesale organizations 
form the Wholesale Society. 


In two ways this guarantees a free 
and popular development. The 
theatre circles are sovereign. They 
are members of the Co-operative 
Theatre, but this membership is 
voluntary. It is left to them whether 
they accept the repertoire of the Co- 
operative Theatre, and on their own 
responsibility they can buy perform- 
ances in “the open market.” So the 
Co-operative Theatre is stimulated 
always to do its best. Also the circles 
exert influence on the management 
of the Co-operative Theatre through 
their elected representatives. They 
control us; we do not in any sense 
control them. 


In Sweden and Norway, too. insti- 
tutions have been created whose task 
is likewise to take good theatre art 
to the masses all over the country, 





even to places of difficult accessibility. 
But there is the difference between 
them and the Danish Co-operative 
Theatre that they are created by 
law as State institutions, and their 
administration is not, as in Denmark. 
recruited from below. 


This principle is the very point of 
the structure of the Co-operative 
Theatre. The theatre circles are in 
charge of the local arrangements and 
determine price policy, while the na- 
tional organization concentrates on 
the common tasks. 


The fact that the State subsidizes 
the activity of the Co-operative 
Theatre by no means signifies that it 
wil exert any control over the theatre. 


Under the spirit and letter of the 
present Danish laws it would be 
quite unimaginable for the State to 
exert any control or supervision on 
such matters as what plays to put on. 


In future we hope to extend our 
activities to include other organiza- 
tions. We have already started in 
this respect. as we collaborate with 
the workers’ unions and with special 
theatre organizations for the school 


children. We like the Co- 


should 


operative Theatre to turn out a really 
popular theatre serving all the people, 
but organized absolutely along the 
co-operative and democratic lines. 


The co-operative movement has 
often been critized for failing to draw 
youth into its ideology. By means 
of the Co-operative Theatre it is pos- 
sible to meet these obligations — for 
the sake of both the co-operative 
movement and the youth. Through 
the activity of the theatre youth will 
become aware of the ideals of the co- 
operative movement. A fertile inter- 
action is thus started. The theatre 
itself needs the support which a firm 
audience organization is able to give. 


The question of supplying the 
population with cheap, good, and 
healthy goods is a serious problem. 
Such goods do not come easily to 
hand when we renounce the sources 
of civilization and bury ourselves 
still deeper in mere materialism. 


The theatre puts no claim which 
can deprive everyday life of any of 
its material demands. Its raw ma- 
terial is not manual but spiritual, and 
its stocks never decrease despite 
restrictions. 

Scottish Co-operator. 
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Nova Scotians Enjoy 
Learning Drama 


By Donald Wetmore 


N this eastern Canadian province 

of Nova Scotia, a great many 
people are putting on grease-paint 
and studying play-scripts some- 
thing many of them have never done 
before. Rather unexpectedly, amateur 
theatricals over the past five vears, 
have captured their interest. How 
far they'll go along with it, it is hard 
to say, but when good people get 
together with a good idea, they often 
forge ahead to incredible achieve- 
ments. It is the*same all over Can- 
ada. Drama in this country seems 
about ready now to fulfil many pos- 
sibilities. For instance, 
have a Canada 


we now 
Arts Council as re- 
commended by the Massey 
Report, and we may soon expect to 
see the expansion of the Dominion 
Drama Festival organization into a 
Canadian Drama League, and eventu- 
ally Canadian dramatic 
tion in UNESCO. 


recent 


representa- 


But meanwhile the ten provinces 


are rapidly going ahead on their 

in Nova 
We had to 
learn to enjoy amateur drama here. 
Except for those in a few isolated 
little theatre and church groups, sober 
citizens looked askance at the stage. 
They called it frivolous foolishness 
mostly for young people — an outlet 
for high spirits and a chance to show 
off. But then the Department of 
Education decided drama was a 
legitimate activity for the people of 
the province and turned on the green 
light. So the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation took on the job. 


own. What's happening 


Scotia is fairly typical. 
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Very few Nova Scotians have any 
kind of background or experience in 
drama. And when we started with 
adults, rather than with children, 
some objections were raised. It was 
easy for grown-ups to say: “Oh, act- 
ing putting on plays that’s for 
the kids.” 

Well, perhaps we should have 
started with children in the schools. 
But there were several policy reasons 
why this was difficult five years ago. 
And at that time only one Canadian 
province, namely British Columbia, 
gave established school drama 
Probably accredited school 
drama will be our next step in this 
province, with special emphasis in 
our teacher training colleges. But, 
meanwhile, we do work when we can 
with teachers through teachers’ insti- 
tutes giving talks on drama, conduct- 
ing short courses and helping with 
school festivals. 


In the 
satisfying 


courses, 


adult field we 
results. Nova Scotians 
are learning to enjoy dramatics. We 
started with the hope that they would. 
When we faced a group of 20 or 30 
rural people, who had never before 
enjoyed working in a play, we talked 

we wheedled and we demon- 
strated. We made sure everybody 
had a good time. We succeeded 
fairly well. For instance, a Farmers’ 
\ssociation program chairman once 
wrote me: “Please come and speak 
at our meeting 
come, let 


get 


get more 


and if you can’t 
I can 
entertain- 


me know soon, 
other kind of 


sO 


some 





Well, of course, I went 

glad of the chance to display drama 
wares again. And for two years | 
barnstormed around the 
wherever anybody 
interest 


ment.” 


province, 
admitted 
amateur 


ryoing 


even a casual in 


theatre. 

Meanwhile, back at central 
office in Halifax, the Department ot 
Education had set up what is prob- 
ably one of the largest collections ol 
plays and technical books on drama 
in any library in Canada. Intended as 
a of aid 
plays, it’s free to every body: 
to me that nearly 

I tried to pattern the library 
up the British 


the selection of 
and it 
every body 


source in 
seems 

uses it. 
on the 
Drama League. 


By the way. find that 
British technical books are superior 
to those put out in the United States 
and decidedly more practical for out 
specific rural and village needs. There 
is some occasional confusion of terms 

like the English word “floats” for 
“footlights” what's called in 
England a stage producer is referred 
lo here But 
these are small differences. We find 
difliculty however with th 
English plays. For none of them 
really We cant give 
ine inte rpret itions of lords and 

of Mavfair society. cock- 
Yorkshiremen. SO 


one set by 


we here 


and 


ovel as the director. 


preate! 


suit us. cvenu- 
ladies. ol 
nevs or we rely 
largely looking 
forward to the time when there’s a 


body 


from. 


\merican scripts, 


of Canadian plays to choose 


the 
of 
group playmaking encouraging 
beginners to make up their own short 
plays as a group. basing characters 
and plot on the local scene. This 
works very well in folk- 
We hold of 


weeks each winter 


COpy 


In the rural freld) we 
in | 


method developed iwland 


our rural 


folk 


during 


=( hools 


the 


s( hools. 


two 


ye, 


Oo 
Oo 


months. They appeal particularly to 
farming and fishing people. And I’m 
glad to say that drama has an im- 
portant spot on the daily schedule at 
these schools. 


One of the main ways we try to 
spread drama education is through 
our Home and School groups. Actu- 
ally in Nova Scotia we boast the 
second largest number of such asso- 
ciations in Canada. I like working 
through Home and School associa- 
tions they represent a good cross- 
section of town and village life. And 
fortunately their provincial federa- 
tion likes to enconrage drama. So, 
on a volunteer basis, each of our 18 
counties has a drama convener. Their 
work is resulting in many county 
festivals. Also they offer scholar- 
ships to the Summer School of Com- 
munity Arts which the Department of 
Education has been running now for 
the past five years. 


What with short courses. schools. 
talks, festivals and a growing spread 
of drama clubs, our next logical step 
seemed to be a union of those groups 
and people who held a common 
theatre interest. So our Department 
called a provincial meeting. Every 
delegate at the meeting seemed en- 
thusiastic. 
ing in 


\nd when a second meet- 
about six months’ time was 
suggested delegates strongly objected. 
They liked the meeting-idea 
wanted it repeated every 
month. 

We look forward to the 
Nova Scotia will make its own 
peculiar contribution to Canadian 
drama. possibly demonstrating it at 
a Dominion festival. We have here 
richly varied heritages — both social. 
racial and religious; we have a 
long past. closely connected with the 
“a: and we are primarily an agricul- 
tural, rural people. All of this, some- 
how. should come into our drama — 


and 
second 


day when 


Ss 





through sincerity of our acting, 


through choice of plays, and through 
developing our local playwrights. 


The roots of our drama go as 
far back as 1603, when the first 
play ever written and produced in 
North America took place at Cham- 
plain’s French Habitation near what 
is now the town of Annapolis Royal. 
Recently one of our large French- 
Acadian populations celebrated with 
pageantry its 300th anniversary. 
There is immense drama in the story 
and attitudes of the French occupa- 
tion of Nova Scotia. ‘Today’s French 
people are proud of it, and their 
drama should reflect their pride. In 
the same way, our German descen- 
dants in Lunenburg County are delv- 
ing into the stories of their past, seek- 
ing drama material for their 200th 
anniversary next year. Up in Cape 
Breton, the northern end of our prov- 
ince, Scotch plays are popular, and, 
up there they're even writing original 
plays in that ancient language. 

So, obviously Nova Scotians are 
enjoying drama. In the past five 
years they've made some fine ad- 
vances. And they're thinking of 
drama now as something that can 
bring them pride in themselves and 
in their way of life. Their Depart- 
ment of Education has pointed out 
how to begin and it is willing to 
guide and encourage them further. 
There is no doubt they'll continue 
solidly, nor is there any doubt that 
in time they are going to make their 
amateur drama into a true people’s 
art. 


® A folding theatre, capable of seat- 
ing 1,500 people and made of easily 
transportable metal sections has been 
designed by a French theatre director, 
M. Paul Douai, who felt that a play- 
house of this type would help to 
stimulate theatrical activity in Nor- 


mandy, where war-damage included 
the destruction of many _ theatres. 
When assembled the portable theatre 
measures 187 feet by 85 feet. Its 
stage, 39 feet square, is ample for 
large-scale productions. The 
weighs about 108 tons. 


whole 


@ A new People’s Theatre, the big- 
gest yet to be built in Norway opened 
recently in Oslo with a repertory in- 
cluding Shakespeare's “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”. The idea of a 
People’s Theatre was conceived late 
during the 19th century when popular 
demand started the People’s Theatre 
Movement. 1929, when the 
People’s Theatre Association was 
formed, its membership steadily in- 
creased and today 117,000 Norweg- 
ians belong to the Association. 


Since 


@ A group of Balinese dancers on 
tour in the United States of America 
have donated the proceeds of one 
night's performance to the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), it is 
announced by Mr. Maurice Pate, Exe- 
cutive Director of UNICEF. The 
contribution of $3,020 was presented 
in appreciation of aid given to the 
children of Indonesia by UNICEF. 
A major portion of this gift will be 
allocated to assist the Indonesian 
Government's child-care programme 
which maternal and 
child-health services, training of mid- 


includes basic 


wives and nurses’ aides, and the con- 
trol of yaws, a crippling tropical 
disease. To date the Indonesian 
Government, besides matching UNI- 
CEF’s investment in local programs 
has contributed and pledged a total 
of $312,000 to UNICEF’s work with 
children in other countries. 
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BOOK WEEK IN CANADA 
1953 Style 


{t our request for that 


would be of particular interest to the 


information 


readers of Fooo ror THovucurt, the spon- 


sors of Book Week sent us the following 
notes. 


The object of Book Week is. 


course. to draw 


ol 
the attention of the 
general public to the perennial inter- 
est and value of books. In as much 
as it is an attempt to enlarge the 
size of the reading public. it is not 
aimed the ot FOR 
that would be preaching 
the converted —but ; project 


that we believe vou endorse. we feel 


will 


at 
THOUGHT 
to 


readers Foop 


is a 


we may count upon 


toward Book W eek. 


late a 


yout cood 


If we can stimu- 
in books ana 
succeed in any degree in presenting 


wider interest 


reading as a pleasure rather than a 
know that shall 


the cause Canadian 


chore. we we 


ol 


hav c 
furthered 
letters. 


Formerly Canadian Book Wee’ 
was held during the fall. usually in 
November, with the idea that it would 
serve to focus attention on the sea- 
of books 
would otherwise 
under the 
both British 


descends 


SoTL Ss 


crop hy 


Canadians 
be 
ol 


\merican. 


which snowed 


by avalanche books. 
and tial 
the lor the 

This years’ change 
of date to March 4th to 21st reflects 
the that prevails 
in the Canadian world of books that 


our 


trom presses 


Christmas trade. 
feeling 


new now 


only 


but that. even in 
the depreciating eyes of their own 


writers not can stand on 


their own merits 


30 


fellow-countrymen, they do so stand. 

What we are trying to do, then, is 
to arouse interest in books generally 

hence the change of the name to 
Book Week because we 
are convinced that an increased read- 
ing public 


in Canada 
means, automatically, 
greater support for Canadian writing. 
Our approach is to present books. 
authors, and the problems of pub- 
lishing to as wide an audience as we 
can hope to reach and we are happy 
to report that we are being given the 
most generous help from both press 
and radio. Here 
the Book Week program (which 


erows and changes from day to day): 


is outline of 


an 


The March issues of the following 
magazines have Book Week “tie ins” 
Maclean's for March 


torial Blair braser: 


Ist. an edi- 
Vayfair. an 
article on Lionel Shapiro: Chatelaine. 
an article by Judith Robinson called 
“From Merrie England to Massey”: 
Canadian Home Journal. an article 
on the Wells of Owl Pen fame: Cana- 
dian Business, an article on “Book 
Publishing Canadian 
Homes & Gardens. a page on books 
the form of short reviews: and 
Saturday Night in its March 7 issue 
will have an article by Hugh Garnet 
called “The Book Crities \ Critical 
Glimpse”. 

On the CBC Wednesday Night pro- 
for March 11th there will be 
a forum discussion of the writer's 
problems in Canada between authors. 
a magazine editor. a book publisher. 


and a radio producer: on Friday. 


by 


in Canada”: 


iH 


oram 








March 13th, the Ford Theatre of the 
\ir will play “Whiteoaks” by Mazo 
de la Roche: on Saturday. March 
i4th, the CBC programme “This 
Week” will pick up the voices of six 
authors across Canada: on Sunday. 
March 15th, “Critically Speaking 
will devote both its book and radio 
review period to four reviewers who 
will speak of the books they have en- 
joyed during the past year; and on 
Tuesday. March 17th. Kate Aitken 
will interview Grace Campbell. whose 
new novel, “Torbeg” 
lished that week. 
There will be. in addition. to these 


will he pub- 


events many exhibitions of books and 
talks by authors and reviewers across 
the country and. we hope, some 
heated discussion as to the state of 
Canadian letters. All this interest. 
no matter how critical. will be wel- 
comed by the sponsors of Book Week 
in Canada who are the Canadian 
Authors Association and La Societé 
des Ecrivains Canadiens in coopera- 
tion with the Publishers’ Branch of 
the Toronto Board of Trade, La 
Societé des Editeurs Canadiens. the 
Canadian Retail Booksellers Associa- 
tion. the Book Promotion and Edi- 
torial Club. and the Canadian Library 
Association 


@ The astonishing total of more than 
30,000 letters written by Voltaire 
have been gathered by Mr. Theodore 
Besterman, British author and biblio- 
grapher. They are to be published 
in English with annotations by Mr. 
Besterman. The first three of an 
eventual 60 volumes will shortly make 
their appearance. Thus far, only 
18.000 letters had been made public, 
according to a recent article in the 


French daily. “Le Monde”. 








Books On 
Democracy in Action 


HOLBROOK OF THE SAN 


By Marjorie Freeman Campbell. 
Biography of Dr. Howard Holbrook, 
Head of the greatest tuberculosis 
sanatorium in the British Common- 
wealth, the Mountain Sanatorium, 
Hamilton. Howard Holbrook began 
as a backwoods boy with a keen 
mind, a great hunger for learning 
and a wonderful capacity for work. 
$4.50 


CRADLED 
IN THE WAVES 
By J. T. Croteau. 


the founding and development of 


“As a record of 


Credit unions and Co-operatives, Dr. 
Croteau’s book deserves to be widely 
read, and it should be welcomed by 
all students of the Co-operative 
movement in Canada.”—The Fam- 
ily Herald and Weekly Star. 
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COUNTRY PARSON 
By George Morrison. A_ quietly 


humorous analysis of country con- 
hard-to-heat 


annual church meetings, anniversary 


gregations, manses, 
services, fowl suppers, shopping in 
the cross-roads store, Federation of 
Agriculture meetings, and all the 
other facets of rural living in old 


Ontario. Probable price $3.00. 
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Reading — One Way to 


Communicate 


by Edgar Dale 


7. sharp increase in time de- 
voted to viewing television pro- 
grams has led critics to 
forecast that we shall soon be unable 


some 


to read. Some writers, more emphatic 


than scientific, forecast the growth of 
the eyeball to huge proportions. They 
tend to equate literacy with the ability 
to read, and illiterate 
population dependent for its ideas 


forecast an 
upon films, radio, television, or piec- 
tures. 


It is certainly true that the ability 
to read fluently, sensitively, and with 
discernment key ingredient in 
literacy, in liberal education. But it 
And those 
who think that reading is the only 
source of important ideas do not 
understand the role of reading nor 
that of materials 
media of Let us 
look now at a statement made by 
Joseph Wood Krutch in the Saturday 
Review of Literature as he reviewed 
Stella S. Center’s new volume, The 
Art of Book Reading. He says: 


is 


a 


is not the only ingredient. 


audio-visual 


as 


communication. 


And does anyone seriously believe that 
a half-hour dramatization on television of 
some historical event or some current 
problem actually can convey as much as 
could be learned in the same time by 
reading twenty or thirty pages of a well- 
written composition? The truth is that 
most of the “modern” methods of com- 
munication are inefficient, wasteful, and 
when addressed to 


inadequate anyone 


competent to read. 
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There are several points to con- 
sider as we dissect this argument. 
First, | assume that Mr. Krutch would 
rather see “Hamlet” or “The Wild 
Duck” or “The Death of a Salesman” 
on the stage than read it as a play. 
An excellent portrayal of Hamlet on 
the stage by, let us say, Laurence 
Olivier will furnish a three-dimension 
quality that reading the play will not. 
Nevertheless one will want to read 
the play again and again in search 
of new meaning or in pleasurable re- 
living of the familiar ideas in it. 


Let us now see how this preference 
would be applied in the classroom. 
If a choice were offered, we would 
want students to see “Julius Caesar” 
capably played on the stage. This 
opportunity is rare. But is is now 
possible to get an excerpt from the 
film which revolves around the 
funeral oration by Marc Antony. 


I have shown this film to several 
classes and have heard the favorable 
comments of able teachers on its use. 
Through this film the language of the 
play comes alive and students see 
the meaning of the words as well as 
hear them. It visualizes the skillful 
rhetoric of Mare Antony, his ability 
to inflame the crowd while pretending 
to be fair and just. Seeing this 
twenty-minute excerpt does not cause 
students to say that they do not need 
to read the play. We discover in- 
stead that experiencing a book or 








play visually is a powerful stimulant 
to reading it later. 


Let me offer a current illustration 
of this same point. Most educational 
radio stations are now running a 
series of thirteen programs on Jeffer- 
son. Will a half-hour of reading 
convey as much understanding of the 
life of Jefferson? 


Is this “modern” method of com- 
munication of Jefferson’s ideas really 
“ineflicient, wasteful, and inadequate 
when addressed to anyone competent 
to read,” as Joseph Wood Krutch 
would have us believe? I would 
suggest rather that as a result of these 
programs there will be not only more 
understanding, more discussion of 
Jefferson, but that many more peo- 
ple will read 
Jefferson. 


serious writing on 


Some of the critics of the newer 
methods of communication do not 
understand what reading is and its 
intimate relationship with listening, 
viewing, discussion, and overt ex- 


periencing. You can’t get meaning 


out of a book unless you put meaning 


into it. The richness of one’s re- 
sponses to reading is conditioned by 
the rich associations of the words 
read. These words are reminders of 
our past experience arranged in such 
a way as to suggest new meanings. 
Rich experiencing in one medium 
will carry over beneficially to all 
media. Improve listening and you 
improve reading, and vice versa. 
Good thinking, like good reading, is 
a way of rearranging our old ex- 
periences in fruitful ways. 

But, replies the critic, there are 
many good and great books at hand. 
They have stood the test of time. 
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However, to find excellence on the 
air is difficult. Won't television pro- 
grams operate according to a kind 
of cultural Gresham’s Law, with the 
bad driving out the good? There 
is this danger—and books face it too. 
The other day at the Chicago Air 
Terminal I looked over the 25-cent 
books to find something to read. A 
high proportion of those displayed 
there were trash. They were rubbish 
used to fill up the blank spaces in 
people’s lives. If this represents the 
typical book reading of adults, the 
net result can only be to drive people 
to more exciting ways of being bored. 
There is trash in all media, and we 
need discriminating of 
radio, television, and films as well as 
print. 


consumers 


We shall get nowhere in our prob- 
lem of helping people educate them- 
selves unless we are willing to study 
how all people get their good ideas, 
big and little. Certainly our direct, 
primary source is from parents, play- 
mates, other people. But where did 
our parents get their ideas? They 
got them from the same primary 
sources as well as from secondary 
sources. And the young parent is 
now being influenced by the newer 
mass media. 


Most ideas, whether primary or 
to us 
The 
printed or spoken symbol or the less 
symbolic 


secondary, are transported 


through signs and symbols. 
photograph are vehicles 
which carry meaning. They are de- 
vices which mediate between the 
speaker and listener, the writer and 
the reader. Print is one of the ve- 
hicles, the media for transporting 
ideas. It more like other mass 
media than we may realize. 


1S 

















Special Offer During 
March and April 


For Libraries and program conveners in Churches, Home 
and School Associations, Service Clubs. Farm Groups. 
Women’s Clubs. Recreation Committees. Business Groups. 
Trade Unions and Film Councils. 


To recognize CANADIAN BOOK WEER the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edueation will 
make all its books and pamphlets available at 
reduced rates during March and April. 1953. 


SPECIAL OFFER | 


A discount of 25° 


¢ on any books and pamphlets ordered dur- 
ing this period. 


SPECIAL OFFER Il 
{dult Education in Canada (retail price 54.50) Sale price $2.00 
Look Listen and Learn (retail price in Canada $4.25) 
Sale price 52.00 
SPECIAL OFFER Ill 
Single copies of Citizens Forum study pamphlets 


(5 cents or 10 copies for 25e) 


— 


Now is the time to stock up your program 


library for the next program season 














Listening. for example. involves 
the interpretation of spoken symbols. 
You must know the words in order 
to get the idea. Reading involves the 
interpretation of written symbols. In 
order to read you must know both 
the symbol as a spoken sound and 
be able to recognize it in print. You 
must learn a written symbol for a 
symbol that is probably first known 
only Written words are 
symbols of symbols. 


as sound. 


The pre-school child and the poor 
reader can get certain 
radio. 


from 
films. and television. but be 
quite unable to get the same 
Paul A. Witty states 
it thus: “The poor reader's difficulty 
is rarely a mechanical problem: it 


ideas 


ideas 
from reading. 


is usually an inadequacy in perceiv- 


ing or associating meaning with 


word and other language symbols.” 


Viewing as a way of getting ideas 
also involves the understanding of 
symbols. But the symbols are often 
fairly concrete or semi-concrete: they 
are easily interpreted. A picture, a 
map, a poster, a drama, a field trip 
is less symbolic than words in writ- 
ten material. Usually spoken or 
written words accompany these visual! 
experiences, thus making them verbal- 
visual. The motion picture has a 


spoken commentary, the photograph 


has a caption, the television program 
is a 


combination 


of viewing and 


listening. 
1 can summarize the discussion 
thus far by saying there is a com- 


mon learning element in 


reading, 
listening, or viewing. It is the gain- 
ing of new experience usually crys- 
Each 


communication increases our ability 


tallized in words. 


mode of 


to respond 


successfully to verbal 


symbols. 

What are the basic differences in 
the mass media? Film, radio, and 
create carry 
an emotional impact denied to most 
readers. Films are closer to reality, 
less abstracted. 


television can moods. 


Films can speed up 
or slow down the normal time which 
elapses for the carrying out of an 
event such as the growth of a plant, 
the changing of the seasons, the 
building of an automobile. 

But reading has genuine advan- 
tages, too. Reading takes advantage 
of written records, usually easily ac- 
cessible for reference or re-reading at 
any time or place that suits the con- 
venience of the reader. The world 
of print covers ideas that are not 
available in the other mass media. 
Written material may be checked for 
accuracy. It is hard to do this for 
a television program, a film, or even 
a recording. We would have to type 
out the words in a recording before 
we could easily check its accuracy. 
Reading requires no special equip- 
ment, no projector, no play-back ma- 
chine, no radio or television receiver. 
You can pick up a book, read at your 
own pace, lay it down, and reflect on 
The pace of 
some audio-visual media is set and 
unalterable. 


What 


reading, listening, viewing? 


what you have read. 


do we do in schools about 
We rea- 
lize that they are all bound up to- 
gether through the symbols of lan- 
cuage. Learn a word, an idea, a 
proposition in one medium and it is 
available for thought 


and reflection in the other media. 


immediately 


\fter all, the illiterate six-year-old 
does bring to school a working know- 





ledge of around two to three thou- 
sand words. He learned these words 
by speaking and listening. Indeed, 
he must be in school several years 
before his reading vocabulary catches 
up with his speaking vocabulary. 
Furthermore, by listening to radio, 
by both live drama and 
drama on the screen, by discussion 
and conversation, 
words that then 
one’s reading vocabulary. 


viewing 


learns new 
fruitful in 
No matter 
what the mode of communication 


one 


become 


whether through reading or listening 
or viewing—-language is the common 


core of experience. 


Before widespread literacy through 











reading, listening was the important 
mode of communication. It was a 
correlate of speaking. Today listen- 
ing through radio or television is 
again becoming of great importance. 
We need more discerning, critical 
listeners as well as viewers. 

What then about reading? Has 
its role as an agency of communica- 
tion decreased? Not at all. The 
ability to read well must be seen as 
part of the year-by-year development 
of the individual not only as he is 
in school and college but during his 
adult years. Growth in the higher 
mental processes is closely correlated 
with linguistic development. And 





CRste 





Were hecensttling ti Qorbes .. - 
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high level skills in reading are neces- 
sary for growth in abstract thinking. 

But to note the key importance of 
reading is not to neglect the signifi- 
cance of first-hand experience or 
semi-concrete experiences in the new 
mass media. Life is a recurring cycle 
of concrete to abstract to concrete. 
The highest levels of abstract think- 
ing are anchored to life by the every- 
day concrete experiences of birth, 
life, and death. The symbol and its 
meaning are inextricably interwoven. 
All media contribute to the ability to 
use symbols effectively 


life. 


The Newsletter, University of Ohio 


throughout 


@ Within Unesco’s programmes for 
fundamental adult education 
there is a clear acknowledgment that 
we cannot teach people to read and 
leave them 


and 


without literature, for 
their relapse would be certain into a 
dreary and ultimately dangerous state 
of half-education, in which they were 
easily satisfied by the crude semi- 
pictorial approximations of the strip 
cartoon and by the abundant supply 
of degenerate literature which des- 
troys rather than promotes a capa- 
city to face the problems of the world 
with skill and Although 
enterprising publishers have 
enlarged their editions far beyond 
anything thought possible two de- 
cades ago and, by skill in production, 
have almost matched the rise in 
prices, there are still many parts of 
the world where almost no books are 


courage. 


many 


available in languages, or in styles. 
which people of average or little 
learning can read, or prices which 
they can afford. And modern public 
libraries are well-developed in a few 


countries only; in most others, they 
can hardly be said to exist. 


This opinion has recently been 
confirmed by a statement in the draft 
of a report prepared by the Division 
of Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. It reads: 

“In communities where there is no 
flow of appropriate reading material 
and no stimulus to write, literacy in 
itself may have little significance. 
Experience shows that in such areas 
individuals who are taught to read 
and write frequently into 
illiteracy, unless progress in literacy 


relapse 


is accompanied by progress in other 
fields, particularly in the material 


means of communication.” 


The wisdom and patient service of 
school teachers must be supplemented 
when the have left their 
schools by liberal provision of means 


students 


such as public libraries provide for 
the self-education of those whose am- 
hitions and interests, having been 
stimulated, are active forces in the 
development of the individual and 


of society . 


The public library is more than a 
certain type of library for the general 
public; it is an essential educational 
service and an integral part of the 
public educational system along with 


the schools, the teacher’s colleges and 


s oon. It is not enough to wait to 
establish libraries until a “need” has 
become expressive; it is necessary to 


stimulate the dormant need into life. 


Access To Books, 


publication. 


From a Unesco 





The True Function of a Library 


By 


Y career as a librarian has been 

passed in public libraries 
to be quite precise, in municipal rate- 
supported libraries. Like other lib- 
rarians of public libraries I have 
always experienced the necessity to 
ask myself what books | should pro- 
vide and why, because, however 
slender or relatively ample the money 
at my disposal, | have always had to 
make a choice. There were. and are. 
many different reasons why the 
people | served wanted books that 
I knew, and know, that to serve all of 
them, fully and according to their 
demands, was impracticable. I soon 
realized that were this complete un- 
critical to be by some 
miracle within the bounds of possi- 
bility it might be not altogether de- 
sirable. Consequently I have, of 
necessity, concerned myself with the 
true function of a public library and 
have, willy nilly, been applying. 
wisely or unwisely, my own philo- 
sophy of library service. 


su 


response 


Had I been, instead, the librarian 
of an institution that existed for some 
well defined, specific purpose, | 
might have lived my professional life 
unconcerned with such problems. 
My course would have been relatively 
clear if. for example, I had served 
a research association concerned with 
the breeding of horses for speed. 
\ny book or periodical dealing in any 
responsible, accurate way with the 
race horse, its biology, habits, ail- 
ments, history and achievements, 
would be appropriate to my library 
and any that did not would be in- 
appropriate. My task would be done 
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Lionel R. MecColvin 


when I ensured that my employees 
had at their disposal, properly ar- 
ranged for speedy and complete con- 
sultation. all the material that might 
be of use to them in respect of that 
particular matter. 


But | have not been concerned 
with the breeding of race horses. | 
have been concerned with the breed- 
ing of human fulfilment. I have had 
to consider not some men in relation 
to some purposes but all men in re- 
lation to all purposes. And that does 
not mean that I’ve had to try to serve 
all purposes. I have, let it be re- 
peated, had to choose which purposes 
| could serve and I have done so, 


so far as I could, according to my 
lights. 


I make that reservation “so far as 
| could” for two reasons. On the 
one hand | have not always been sure 
in my own mind what kind of library 
provision would be of most value to 
most men. On the other hand I have 
been and am a servant of the public 
with some obligation to provide the 
kind of public library service that 
my public expected and required. 
I could not and would not wish to 
impose arbitrary limitations born of 
my own philosophies. because to do 
so would be to set myself above some 
who were, no less than I, entitled to 
their views, and because some of the 
limitations I might have imposed 
would have deprived them of the 
things they thought good. Even more 
to the point, had I been quite sure 
and had I ignored demand and cus- 
tom, setting myself up as a literary 











dictator, | should have found myself 
in conflict with the first and foremost 
point in my philosophy, which is that 
the library should be an instrument 
for freedom. 


The basic freedom, as I see it, is 
that a man should be not only free 
but able and determined to make up 
his own mind what he wants to do 
with all the other freedoms that he 
should seek. Freedom to think as 
he wishes, to choose the political, 
social and economic framework that 
he desires, to hold the religious faith 
he prefers, to do those things which 
bring him, according to his view, 
most satisfaction, happiness and op- 
portunity are but secondary freedoms 
governed always by his opportunity 
and ability to choose how he shall 
exercise his freedom. We must avoid 
confusing freedom with free will. A 
man may of his own free will — as 
can a nation rush to destruction 
at the promptings of propaganda un- 
critically accepted. A man can, of 
his own free will, waste or neglect 
his opportunities because, ignorant of 
more fruitful and rewarding courses 
of action, he chooses to live his life 
on the basis of inadequate, insuflicient 
evidence. 

A man is likely to choose best what 
he shall do with freedom if he knows 
most about his opportunities and this 
he can best do if he reads widely. 

In the free world of today, and 
yesterday, any man who has anything 
to say can say it and any man who 
would listen can hear. Any who can 
write can disseminate their ideas and 
experience and any who can read 
can heed them. This is, of course, 
an essential preliminary to all other 
freedoms — the freedom to write and 
to read what is written. No librarian 
could possibly do anything that was 
worthy of his endeavour in a nation 


that denied freedom of the press. 
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It is our first duty to preserve the 
freedom of the. press. Fortunately, 
it is still with us. The librarian must 
grant equal freedom. His book selec- 
tion policies must provide a full free 
opportunity to all, subject to no cen- 
sorship, limitations or ulterior mo- 
lives. 


This full opportunity is not, how- 
ever, just a matter of book-selection 
policy. If in any country there were 
but one library, used by a limited 
number of readers for example, 
those able to afford to pay a certain 
subscription, or of a certain faith or 
race and with limited funds to 
spend on books, the librarian of that 
library could, if he spent that money 
as impartially as he knew how, claim 
that he implemented the policy of 
freedom. His claim would be just. 
But it would not follow that the 
people of his community, of his na- 
tion, enjoyed full opportunity. On the 
contrary. Before this would be true 
there would have to be as many 
libraries, open jointly or severally to 
all people regardless of income, class, 
faith or race, regardless of where they 
lived, whether in cities or country 
villages, as were necessary to take 
library facilities to all men every- 
where. We cannot be content to say 
“if you had a public library it would 
he a full free opportunity, if the 
library upon which you have to rely 
had sufficient books they would be 
truly representative, and though you 
haven't any library, or if you have 
it is starved of material, you must 
surely realize what a fine and free 
institution the public library 
This is nonsense. But it is a kind 
of nonsense that has for too long, in 
many extensive territories, been 
accepted and condoned. 


° 99 
is 


too 


Even in Great Britain itself many 
public libraries have been, and are, 
so ill equipped that it is idle to sug- 





gest that those who have to rely upon 
them enjoy the same freedom as may- 
be the population of a neighbouring 
district. The further we get from 
home the greater the prevalence of 
this nonsensical idea that to agree that 
something is necessary and good is 
Which of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth 
affords even that unequal measure of 
opportunity which 
Great Britain? None. In which of 
the outside our common- 
wealth does this free full opportunity 
exist? In Scandinavia, in the major 
part of the United States 
where In 


the same as giving it. 


available in 


Is 


nations 


and no- 
which of our own 
colonial territories? None, though, 
largely due to the efforts of the 
British Council in a few, the concep- 
tion has taken root. and, with proper 
nurture, will bear fruit 
with proper nurture. 


else. 


but only 


The librarian is a man apart, dif- 
ferent from all other people in only 
one respect. He has unique oppor- 
tunities to learn how little he knows 
and how little other people know 
compared with what they could know. 
Every day he handles books. new 
and old. all of themes, 
each embracing some facet of experi- 


on manner 
ence and discovery. some statement 
of opinion or idea, some power, fact 
or imagining. Himself he reads few 
of them. many he could not under- 
stand did he make the attempt. But 
he knows that other people read them 
and are thereby 
more effective. 


enlarged. rendered 
satishied., maybe 
amused or comforted, brought a step 
nearer to fulfilment. helped to grow 
up, become more useful, more toler- 
ant, wiser, happier, 


And he 
people 


knows too that other 


many. many more people 
do not read books. for various rea- 
sons, such 


as their own ignorance. 
apathy, indolence and inability, or 


10 


because they haven't the chance. And 
he is compelled to ask himself what 
this means. 


lt 


necessary 


means loss avoidable, un- 
He has no illusions 
about the power of the book. He 
can see that lots of people who dont 
read yet achieve greatly and_ that 
many who achieve little. He 
realizes early that books are only 
truly useful to people who want any- 
how to do and think and feel, enjoy 
and live in the world outside books. 
Nevertheless, he knows that some 
things can be done better if men 
read and, consequently. if these 
things are done by men who do not 
read they cannot be done well enough. 
And he knows. too. that there are 
some things that men will be led to 
want to do. and to realize and seek. 
if they read books. and they will 
without them if they don’t. 


loss. 


do 


oO 
o 


And so. as Ive already said, he 
comes to know how little people do 
that they could do. He comes to 
realize that many of the problems 
and fears limitations of the 
world today would be easier to over- 
come, that new hope and fresh op- 
portunities would if 


people used books. 


and 


arise, more 


Then everything he does to im- 
prove his own library, to help and 
encourage others to improve iheirs. 
to promote the need for libraries, of 
all types, for all the peoples of all 
nations, becomes vitally important in 
his sight. It does not matter what 
kind of library it in which he 
works himself, because all libraries 
have their part to play, the libraries 
of research, for example, to enable 
scientists and technologists to in- 
crease man’s knowledge of and com- 
mand over his environment. and the 
public libraries to make this new- 
found knowledge available to all who 


Is 








can apply it, so that men may over- 
come disease, increase their food 
supplies and improve conditions and 
standards of living. 


But he is not a materialist. He 
could not be, for the books on the 
shelves in his library, if, for example, 
it be a university or public library, 
are of many other kinds. Indeed 
those which have some practical ma- 
terial purpose are probably in a 
minority. Obviously men are in- 
terested in other matters, since the 
beginning of writing. Poets and 
philosophers, seers and _ storytellers, 
dreamers and doers, historians and 
biographers, people who have found 
pleasure and satisfaction in humble 
things that could not possible in- 
crease the food on their table or the 
money in their pockets have also 
written books and their books have 
been read, and And he 


are read. 


knows why they are read — because 
those who have had enough sense 
have understood clearly and boldly 
or vaguely and with groping, that it 
was not enough for the human being 
to remain alive but that he has to live, 
that living is not only a biological 
process but a of mental, 
spiritual, moral imaginative 
growth, 


process 
and 


The history ot numan experience is 
largely in books. Some things can- 
not be communicated. But enough 
has been said, enough has _ been 
written to increase immeasurably the 
stature of the human race. 


And the true function of a 
library — of a librarian — is simply 
this: to make it more possible for 
each and every man to find whatever 
good he seeks, and to know that there 
are good things that it is worth his 
while seeking. It not matter 


sO 


does 





How many races are there? 


there a superior race? 


dealt with in this popular pre- 
backed by § scientific 
For adult 
high the 
general public. 92 pages. Illus- 
trated. A UNESCO publication. 
$1.00. 


sentation 


evidence. education 


classes, schools, and 





Cocks on human probleme 


WHAT IS RACE? 
Do you know the gene story? 
Is 
These 
questions and many other facts 


and prejudices about race are 





University of “Jeroute Press 


A PRIMER OF 
SOCIOMETRY 


By Mary L. Northway. 
Primer of Sociometry is a 
masterfully written introduction 
into sociometric techniques. It is 
simple, clear, short, and yet 
comprehensive. It can be 
recommended for use by school 
teachers, administrators, re- 
searchers, and practitioners in 
human relations projects, who 
will find it indispensable.”—J. L. 
Moreno, M.D., Moreno Institute. 
$2.25, cloth; $1.50, paper. 
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at all to the librarian what those 
things may be. His task is fulfilled 
when it becomes possible for any man 
to seek whatever it is that he desires. 


The true function of a library is to 
permit and encourage men to grow 
up and achieve maturity in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. that they may 


feel that life has something to give 
them and they something to give. A 
world that was well provided with 
“free” libraries would be a world of 
happy, sensible, peaceful, construc- 
tive men and also a world of immense 
variety, excitement and adventure. 


—British Book News. 


“Universities in Adult Education” 


By A. S. R. Tweedie 


T HIS publication is issued by 
t NESCO as the Fourth Volume 
in its series “Problems in Education”. 
It consists of three essays on Uni- 
versity extra-mural education — in 
Great Britain, on University Exten- 
and on 
The 
authors of these essays are respective- 
ly Mr. S. G. Raybould, Director of 
the Department of Extra- Mural 
Studies, Leeds University: Dr. E. A. 
Corbett. Director for the 
Canadian Adult Edu- 
cation: while the last essay is a joint 
contribution by Mr. Baldwin M. 
Woods. Vice-President of [ niversity 


Canada. 
similar activities in the U.S.A. 


sion education in 


formerly 
Association for 


Extension and Professor of Engineer- 


ing, University of California, and 
Miss Helen V. Hammerberg, Head of 
the Department of Conferences and 
Special Activities, University Exten- 
sion, University of California. The 
Introduction, which analyses and 
compares these essays, is contributed 
by Mr. Cyril O. Houle, Dean of 
University College, University of 
Chicago, assisted by Mr. Morris F. X. 
Donohue. 


Mr. Raybould briefly traces the 
beginning of the University Exten- 
sion Great 
Britain, and deals at some length with 
the emergence of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association and the relation- 
ship of that body's activities to Uni- 
versity tutorial classes. He stresses a 
point with which members of Uni- 
versity Extension staffs are all too 
familiar—that the place of the extra- 
mural department within the Univer- 
sity and in relation to other depart- 
ments is variable 


Lectures Movement in 


and sometimes 
He records that in cer- 
tain important respects, notably that 
of the status of the full-time teaching 
staff, extra-mural departments have 
not always the same standing as other 
departments of the University. He 
suggests that in the United Kingdom 
there exists in University circles some 
criticism of extra-mural work and 
scepticism as to its values and 
suitability for University sponsor- 
ship. In view of the stress laid in 
the United Kingdom on the necessity 
of retaining the autonomous nature 
of the many agencies 


anomalous. 


voluntary 
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operating in Adult education, his 
chapter on the relation of the Uni- 
versity to other adult education 
organizations is of particular interest. 
His comments on financial support 
accorded to Universities and their 
extra-mural departments, by the 
national government through a Minis- 
try of Education is thought-provok- 
ing, particularly in view of the 
assurance which it gives that this 
financial contribution has not been, 
over a period of more than 40 years, 
accompanied by any __ restrictive 
and that in fact the 
arrangement has worked without fric- 
tion and with great benefit to all 
concerned. 


practices, 


Dr. E. A. Corbett takes his readers 
on a quick tour of inspection of the 
extension offerings of all Canadian 
Universities. He draws attention to 
the characteristic contributions of 
certain Universities, and stresses that 
the and under 


times conditions 


which University extension depart- 
ments have been established. and the 
nature and the demands of the com- 


munities which 


they have 
largely determined the variety and 
the extent of their services and the 
content and emphasis of the pro- 
offered. 


serve, 


grams He draws particu- 
lar attention to the two main types of 
University extension programs in 
The first consists of 
correspondence courses, night classes, 


extension classes 


Canada. 


for extra-mural 
students, etc., many of which offer 
credits leading to degrees. The second 
type of extension program is less 
traditionally academic and caters 
rather to the activities and interests 
of people outside the University and 
its immediate community. 


The essay on University Extension 
Education in the United States of 
America, is of particular interest to 
those responsible for the administra- 
tion of University extension activities. 
The place of University extension in 
the University and its relation to 
schools, to local, regional, or national 
government departments, and _ to 
voluntary agencies, is discussed at 
some length, as are also various 
methods of financing this activity. 
Recruitment and training of adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs is interest- 
ingly discussed, as are the methods 
and media most commonly in use in 
the United States of America. 


Mr. Houle’s analysis draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there are at once 
discernible three central and separate 
themes in the development of adult 
education in the three countries 
under review. The British Universi- 
ties have been mainly concerned with 
extending their traditional functions 
of teaching and counselling students, 
and the emphasis has been placed on 
formal education and _ traditional 
University standards. The American 
educators have occupied themselves 
with 
services in 


providing a wide range of 
literally any field of 
interest. The Canadian development 
has been to blend both with a new 
concept of pioneering economic and 
social reforms in under-developed 
areas. Mr. Houle, like Mr. Raybould, 
draws attention to the body of 
opinion which argues that adult edu- 
cation is not a proper function of the 
University. But he goes further by 
presenting a vigorous refutation of 
this idea and suggesting that “From 
the standpoint of society as a whole, 
segregation of various sorts of 





intellectual effort is self-defeating”. 
He offers a warning that University 
extension may fall into various kinds 
the 
triviality of program, emphasis on 
public concentration on 
profits, and attempts at monopoly. Of 
particular interest to Canadian read- 
ers is 


of error, most common being 


relations. 


his comment indicating the 
continuous failure which has accom- 
panied attempts to transplant to other 
countries in its entirety the Scandi- 
navian Folk Highschool. There is 
much wisdom in his suggesion that 
our wholesale 
transplanting but the study of foreign 
institutions in order to determine the 
basic principles which underlie thei: 
effective operation. 


® The CBC School for Parents for 
1951, “Guiding Our Children”, by 
Dr. Laycock, have been printed and 
are available in pamphlet form for 
fifty cents from the University of 
Saskatchewan Bookstore, Saskatoon. 


proper course is not 


@ A Primer oj Sociometry by Mary 


L. Northway. University of Toronto 
Press, 1952. 48 pp. $2.25. 


Sociometry can be said to have had 
its beginning with the publication of 
the book “Who Shall Survive?” in 
1934, although Moreno had already 
been at work on the ideas for many 
years. It has taken twenty years for 
enough experimentation and study to 
go on so that the principles can pro- 
perly be set out in a “primer”. Dr. 
Northway does this with clarity and 
order, illustrating from her own ex- 
perience in camping and on the staff 
of the Institute of Child Study. 


Sociometry deals with the way in 


which members of a group are 


accepted by each other, and how these 
relationships affect the structure and 
efficiency of the group. Sociometric 
tests have been used with exciting 
results in the care of war-orphans, 
camp groups and the selection of 
bomber crews. The tests and ideas 
It is all the 
more fortunate, therefore, that this 
book is written in a thoughtful, sober 
tone which should moderate careless 


are deceptively simple. 


enthusiasm and save another useful 
technique from becoming a bit of 
magic or a parlor game. 


The chapter heads start out: What 
is a Sociometric Test? How to De- 
sign a Sociometric Test? How to 
Administer the Test? How to Organ- 
ize the Results? The author moves 
forward in this orderly way to a final 
chapter entitled The Contribution of 
Sociometry for which makes 
modest claims than can easily be 
substantiated. 


she 


The author has included an excel- 
lent bibliography arranged at the 
end of each chapter. Incidentally, she 
reminds us that “Who Shall Sur- 
vive?” has been reprinted in two 
volumes during the past year. 


J. RAK. 


@ The Entertainment Film For Ju- 
venile Audiences, by Henry Storck. 
Unesco (University of Toronto 
Press), 1950, 240 pp. $1.25. 


The influence of movies on children 
seems to be one of those subjects on 
which every adult is prepared to ex- 
pound whether he knows anything 
about it or not. Scientists who have 
rigorously studied the effects of 
movies are rather cautious in what 
they have to say; the average adult 





is prepared to assert his views even 
without being asked. 


This Unesco publication will serve 
a very useful purpose by bringing 
into one place a great deal of what 
has been learned about this subject. 
The information has rarely been col- 
lected so systematically before. It is 
a modest volume in the series en- 
titled “Press, Radio and Film in the 
World Today.” Chapters deal with 
the needs of juvenile audiences, the 
influence of the cinema, production of 
films specially for children, and dis- 
tribution of children’s films. A list 
of films for children is included in 
the appendix divided into such cate- 
gories as “for children under eleven 
years’, “specially prepared for chil- 
dren” and “prepared for adults but 
suitable for children.” Film titles are 
given for all countries in the world. 


A discussion of the “wiggle-test” and 
other observations of child behavior 
during screening are also presented. 


J.R.K. 


@ Three dictionaries, The Progres- 
sive English Dictionary, An English- 
Reader’s Dictionary and The Ad- 
vanced Learner’s Dictionary of Cur- 
rent English, compiled for the new- 
comer to the English language, are 
now available through Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 





The cover photograph and the photo- 
graph on page 12 are by the courtesy 
of The Brantford Expositor. 


The photographs on pages 22 and 
23 are by courtesy of Unesco. 


The cartoon on page 36 is reprinted 
from The Gadfly. 




















Vancouver Institute for Ministers 
and Social Workers 

For some years there has been an 
increasing awareness of the need for 
closer cooperation «between clergy 
and social workers in their programs 
of help to maladjusted individuals. 
There have been many examples of 
failure to make the necessary re- 
ferrals, mainly due to lack of knowl- 
edge of the particular functions of 
clergy and social workers. Histori- 
cally the church was responsible for 
many of the social services which 
have now been taken over by secular 
governmental or voluntary agencies, 
but ministers filled with the spirit of 
service continue to give generous 
help without making sufficient use of 
the special abilities and facilities of 
trained social workers. Conversely, 
social workers have often failed to 
understand the spiritual needs of 
their cases, and have not utilized 
those ministrations which clergy, by 
their training and _ calling, 
uniquely fitted to render. 


are 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
OVERSEAS AWARDS 
Fellowships and Scholarships 
in France and the Netherlands 
Second Series 1953-1954 
Applications due April 1, 1953 
Forms and regulations available 
at Canadian universities. 

Address correspondence to: 
Awards Committee, 
The Royal Society of Canada, 
National Research Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 














The problem had become particu- 
larly acute in dealing with problems 
of newcomers when the Social Ser- 
vice Committee of the Baptist Con- 
vention of British Columbia proposed 
early in 1950 
institute for 


that a coordinating 
mutual 
problems be set up. This proposal 
forwarded to the Vancouver 
Council of Churches, and to the B.C. 
Mainland Branch of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers. These 
organizations approved the idea, and 
established the institute, limiting its 
membership to 12 clergy, 12 social 
workers, and 


discussion of 


was 


2 others. 
the 
United 


The clergy 
Catholic, 
Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Christian 
and Ukrainian Orthodox Churches, 
also a Rabbi of the Beth Israel Syna- 
gogue, and a senior official of the 
Salvation Army, while the social 
workers represented provincial and 


Roman 
Church, 


Lutheran, 


represented 
Anglican, 


municipal officials of various agen- 


cies, and also workers from voluntary 
organizations. 

The 
October, 1950, and proved so success- 
ful that monthly meetings were held 
subsequently until May, 1951. At 
these monthly meetings the time was 


first meeting was held in 


devoted to thorough discussions of 
actual cases, not more than two cases 
Mistakes in dealing 
with these cases were revealed, and 
methods whereby more effective re- 
ferrals and cooperation could have 
been effected were brought out clear- 
ly. The general procedure consisted 
of a verbal presentation of each case, 
followed by full discussion as to the 
methods used by clergy and social 
workers. The success of the institute 
was indicated by the enthusiastic 


to a session. 


comments of all the participants, the 
ministers testifying that they now 
knew much more clearly the functions 
of the various social work agencies 
in Vancouver, and how to go about 
making referrals, while the social 
workers, without exception, stated 
that they had attained much clearer 
understanding of the special help 
that ministers could render. In May, 
1951, it was unanimously decided to 
continue with the institute. 

During the year 1951-1952, the 
institute continued to take up case 
studies, but also devoted part of the 
year to a special study of cooperation 
in such specific fields as family life, 
vocational guidance, training and 
placement, and recreation. Also, 
during this year the institute provided 
a very successful panel for the social 
workers of Vancouver who were not 
members of the institute, and pre- 
pared for distribution among minis- 
ters and social workers two brochures, 
one entitled “The Community and 
the Sacred Ministry of the Church”, 
and the other entitled “The Task of 
Social Work”. It was the experience 
of all participants that the prepara- 
tion of these two brochures proved 
extremely stimulating. It was par- 
ticularly significant that ministers of 
many diverse communions should 
have come to such a large measure of 
agreement as to purposes and pro- 
cedures. 

Miss Marjorie Smith, the Head of 
the School of Social Work at the 
University of British Columbia, who 
attended the international gathering 
of the Institute of Social Services set 
up by the World Council of Churches 
at Geneva in the Summer of 1952, 
reported on her return that the 
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Geneva delegates were greatly in- 
terested in the Vancouver experiment 
and had stated that they believed that 
it was unique in its nature. 

In May 1952, it was decided to 
continue the institute with the same 
purposes and the same types of pro- 
gram and procedure. Two meetings 
have been held this year to date, with 
enthusiastic attendance and support 
from both professions. It is our 
plan to extend the publicity for the 
findings of the institute to all minis- 
ters and social workers, and also to 
discuss ways and means of promoting 
cooperation between ministers, social 
workers, and other groups of pro- 
fessional workers, having ever in 
mind the great objective of bringing 
to maximum effectiveness the assis- 
tance given to maladjusted individu- 
als. Undoubtedly, those newcomers 
to British Columbia who are experi- 
encing serious difficulties will benefit 
greatly from such improvements in 
counselling, as well as individuals 
from the general citizenry. 

Wittiam G. Back, 
Regional Liaison Officer, 
Citizenship Branch, 
Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


IMMIGRANT AFFAIRS 

Since the announcement of the last 
Annual Meeting of The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Canada, held in 
Banff in June 1952, that the Cana- 
dian Jaycees were going to undertake 
a program of “Immigrant Affairs” 
on a national basis, the questions have 
been asked: “What does the term 
Immigrant Affairs mean?” and “Does 
it concern the Jaycees?” 


The first question is relatively 
simple to answer. Immigrant Affairs 
means the integration of the new- 
comer into Canadian life so that he 
becomes a .useful and productive 
citizen. 


For the answer to the second ques- 
tion let’s take a hypothetical case. An 
immigrant family arrives in your 
community. They speak neither Eng- 
lish or French. What happens to 
them at the station? Is there anyone 
to meet them? Is there provision for 
a place for them to spend their first 
night on their own in Canada? What 
about arrangements for food? Per- 
haps the immigrant is coming to a 
job. Will there be someone there to 
put him in touch with his employer? 
Perhaps he is not coming to a specific 
job. Will there be someone to help 
him get in touch with the Employ- 
ment Service? Other long-term prob- 
lems will be permanent housing, ade- 
quate educational facilities and ser- 
vices, the opportunity to meet Cana- 
dians as soon as possible and to pro- 
vide every facility to learn the lan- 
guage, manners and customs of the 
community. 


In brief, the purpose of the Jaycee 

program is: 

To discover the problems facing 
new immigrants in each com- 
munity. 

To determine the cause of these 
problems. 


To assist the immigrant in solving 
these problems and becoming a 
happy, well-adjusted member of 
the community. 


As a leading community organiza- 
tion in Canada, with activities coor- 





dinated through the national organ- 
ization, the Jaycees must feel morally 
responsible to do their part in assist- 
ing these newcomers. It is not the in- 
tention to provide for all the facili- 
ties needed, but to find out what the 
needs are, publicize the facts, and 
cause action to be taken, 


The formation of a local Citizen- 
ship Council in all communities is 
one of the major goals of the pro- 
gram. This council should be made 
up of representatives from all service 
clubs, women’s and church groups, 
etc. Federal and provincial authori- 
ties are being asked to sit in as ad- 
This council—and not the 
Junior Chamber alone—should take 
steps to provide the necessary facili- 
ties. The Junior Chamber can, how- 
ever, initiate the formation of such a 
council. 


visors. 


This is part of the Jaycee program. 


A full outline has been sent to the 
presidents of 270 local Jaycee units 
throughout Canada with the request 
that immediate action be taken. As 
soon as a complete survey has been 
made of the needs of the local com- 
munities and the job that our local 
Junior Chambers can do, more defi- 
nite steps will be taken by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Canada to 
establish a sound program of “Immi- 
grant Affairs”. To use the last line 
of the Jaycee Creed—“We believe 
that service to humanity is the best 


work of life.” 


ACWW 

The history of the Associated 
Country Women of the World makes 
timely reading now when we are 
looking forward to the conference to 


be held in Canada next August. From 
a history of the movement, published 
in The Countrywoman last July, we 
learn such facts as these: 


The first farm women’s organiza- 
tion, the Agricultural Women’s Or- 
ganization of Finland was founded in 
1797, one hundred years before the 
Women’s Institute was organized at 
Stoney Creek. “By the end of the 
nineteenth century” says the history, 
“rural women’s organizations were 
springing up, quite unknown to each 
other, in Germany, in Canada and in 
Scandinavia. The first Institute in 
Great Britain was set up in Wales in 
1915. In Germany and Denmark it 
was the emancipation of women 
which encouraged rural women to 
band themselves together for their 
own good and the good of their 
homes. In Norway and Australia it 
was loneliness and isolation.” 


April 30, 1929 with the support of 
Lady Aberdeen, and at the invita- 
tion of the International Council of 
Women, the International Conference 
of Rural Women’s organizations 
opened in London. Twenty-three 
countries were represented. The rural 
women met again in 1930 at Vienna, 
once more at the invitation of the 
International Council and here they 
made further plans for a world or- 
ganization of rural women. 


The second triennial conference 
was held at Stockholm in 1933, where 
the League of Northern Housewives 
entertained the delegates. Here the 
international organization was born, 
and Mrs. Watt had the honour of 
naming it “The Associated Country 


Women of the World.” 
Home and Country. 





Make Money Management 


an adventure with... 


Money Management, Your Budget .. . 


Single cop) free 


Budgeting for Better Living 
Filmstrip lecture available on 
free loan 


Money Management, Your Budget presents a personalized plan for managing 
and spending income to make your hard earned dollars buy what you need and 
want most. 


Budgeting for Better Living dramatizes a typical family’s problems in develop- 
ing a plan for spending. It presents a way to manage money that is practical and 
easy. Requires 35-mm. projector. Comes with a prepared talk to be read while 
film is shown. Running time: 25 min. Free on loan for one week. Please reserve 
at least one month in advance. 

When money management is a family affair, the family members work 

together to find ways to meet current living costs and to fulfill long range 

family and personal desires. HFC Money Management materials are 


factual and contain no advertising C , 
JiNX. Skt 
~ owe at 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
: Consumer Education Department 
Better Living 80 Richmond Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me free copy of Your Budget 
FMAM MUMIA 4 vicace send Badacrine for Beer Lanne 
HOUSEHOLD for showing on ___ FT 3-3 
(date) 
Name 
Ge at ; Address 
City Province 


Practical Guides for 


re 
School or organization 


Established in Canada in 1928. 











° new pamphlets TOPICAL - BRIEF 
for busy people “°”"” *” **** 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN ASIA, SOVIET LIFE TODAY, by Harry 
by Nicholas Mansergh, the dis- Schwartz, of The New York Times. 
tinguished British authority. Vol Vol. XII, No. 6. A _ valuable 
XIII, No. 2 accurate summary of how people 

CANADA AT THE UNITED NA. live under Communism. Refer it 
TIONS, by Edgar McInnis, Presi- to your acquaintances 
dent of C.I.1.A., who was on the TROUBLED FRANCE, by Nora 
Canadian delegation to the U.N Beloff of The London Observer 
Assembly. Vol. XIII, No. 1. Vol. XII, No. 5. 

THE STERLING AREA AND THE NATO — SHIELD OF FREEDOM, 
DOLLAR PROGRAM, by Fo rest by W. G. Friedmann of the School 
Rozers, an economist Vol. XII, of Law, University of Toronto. 


No. 7 Vol. XII, No. 4 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES PAMPHLETS ARE TOPICAL 


15 cents each. $1.00 for a subscription to 7 issues. 
10 cents each in bloc lots of 50 or more of any groups of titles. 


a 

Up-to-date 
ONLY pamphlets bring together the 
relevant facts in handy form for 
readers in a hurry. Hundreds are 
used by Study Groups 


Published by the 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ORDER FORM 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
230 Bloor Street West, 
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